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ETHEL MILDMATS FOLLIES. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

That afternoon Ethel went to see Mademoiselle 
Delneuve. 

" If only I had the luck of meeting the bride- 
groom elect there/^ Miss Mildmay thought. 

And as it chanced her wish was granted. M. 
Barbier was certainly not at all handsome. The 
Barents description was pretty exact; he was 
stout and short, and he wore a pair of tight 
trousers with a stripe on them, and a very bright 

tie. 

A large bouquet of flowers, probably his offer- 
ing, was in the centre of the table illuminating 
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the dark little room. It was easy to see that 
great events were impending, for different articles 
of dress in various stages of making were strown 
about the apartment. 

Christine looked a little pale, but not at all em- 
barrassed. She would not hear of Miss MilA- 
may^s running away, as Ethel, fearing that her 
visit was mal a propos^ seemed half-inclined to do. 

" Mamma will show you some of my things,^^ 
she said, adding in a whisper, " Don^t be in a 
hurry, he will go soon now ; the time is nearly 
up.^^ 

And so Madame Delneuve, leaving the door 
open for propriety's sake, carried Ethel off to the 
next room, which was her bedroom, and where a 
fierce-eyed, black-haired Nicoise was hard at 
work over the trousseau, 

" We are making it at home,'' Madame Del- 
neuve explained ; '^ and though we are not rich, 
Christine shall have everything that is needful. 
M. Barbier is most generous, and is giving her a 
handsome corbmUe. But, of course, we are 
anxious to do our part too," she added with 
gentle pride. 
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Before long, a ponderous step passed the win- 
dow ; the clock had struck five, and M. Barbier 
had departed. 

" He has gone/' Christine announced, appear- 
ing from the other room, "and now I am 
yours/' 

And undoubtedly the announcement was made 
in a tone of relief. 

" I am afraid that I interrupted — ^that I hurried 
M. Barbier away,'' Ethel said. 

"Oh, dear no. He went because it is five 
o'clock, and for no other reason. When the 
clock strikes ten to-morrow he will come again. 
That is the rule. He pays me two visits a day, 
morning and evening." 

" Two visits a day ! What a devoted admirer ! 
So if you quarrel in the morning, you can make 
it up in the evening," Ethel said rather satiri- 
cally. 

"Yes. But we never are foolish enough to 
quarrel. Not like some other people I know," 
retorted Christine laughing. " From what . I 
hear. Mademoiselle — " ^ 

" Well, and what do you hear ? " Ethel inters 
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rupted with a sudden flush. " Qui se dispute 
s^adore, you know, Christine/^ 

It was the French girFs turn to colour now. 

" M. Barbier and I do not adore one another, 
certainly/^ she said frankly, " yet I dare say that 
we shall jog along the road of life tolerably 
comfortably together.^^ 

Then they discussed the trousseau, a safer sub- 
ject. That necessary adjunct to marriage is a 
special godsend, a peculiar dispensation of Pro- 
vidence. To all women it is, if nothing more, a 
grateful distraction from graver concerns. In a 
Frenchwoman's mind it occupies at least as much 
place as the marriage itself. Christine was 
eager and voluble on the subject. Over her silk 
dresses she grew quite excited, and her eyes lit 
up when she informed Ethel that her corbeille 
was to contain an Indian cashmere. 

'^It belonged to M. Barbier's mother,^' she 
explained, " but it is very handsome and toler- 
ably fresh, and now it is to belong to me. Am 
I not a lucky girl ? '' 

" Very," replied Ethel rather drily ; " and you 
are perfectly happy, Mademoiselle, of course ? '^ 
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" To be sure/' 

Christine was peering anxiously at a little stain 
wliich she fancied she detected in one of the new 
gowns. But now she looked up suddenly, with 
a nervous little laugh. 

" Ah, it is all Greek to you I know/' she said. 
"You can't understand it. M. Barbier is not 
young nor elegant like your admirers — like 
Count O'Neil for instance. Don't I know he is 
not ? But he is fond of me, and I am grateful 
and — there. That is all about it," she concluded 
with a shrug. 

Ethel was mystified. 

" You are a strange girl, Christine," she said 
frankly. " I don't know whether to like or de- 
test you," and she began gathering her things 
together, as though she were about to leave. 

Christine looked at her with a smile — rather a 
tremulous one. 

"Like me," she said a little pleadingly. 
" Please do." 

" I do like you. But—" 

" And don't judge too rashly.- I do not pre- 
tend to love M. Barbier, but he is kind and good, 
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and I like him. Besides this marriage presents 
many advantages. It will give me a home, and 
my mother too. She is always to live with us. 
That is agreed.^^ 
" A home ? '' 

" Yes. Of course you know that we are poor, 
very poor, but what you don^t know, as I do by 
experience, is, what a hard, difficult thing it 
is to accept the charitable kindnesses even of 
friends ! ^^ 

'' Christine ! '' 

'' You don^t know it ? To be sure not. Mr. 
O'Neil is not amantoboast of his good deeds, but 
don^t you remember that the first time I told you 
a jprcypos of your admirer the Count, .that I would 
always take an interest in any one of the name of 
O'NeiL Then I did not know that he was, or pre- 
tended to be, the nephew of our friend and bene- 
factor ; for Mr. C Neil is our benefactor. Some 

years ago chance brought him to where we 

lived. Papa had met him once before in Paris, and 
had been able to render him some trifling service. 
My mother and I were also able to be of use to 
himj for at he caught a fever, and we 
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nursed him througli it. And amply has he re- 
paid us for any kindness which it was in our 
power to show him. When days of sorrow and 
trouble came upon us, he stood by us when 
older friends failed. To his goodness and bounty 
I owe my life, for I fell into bad health, and 
would certainly have died but that he forced us 
to accept the means of seeking a change of 
climate. Ah, Mademoiselle, since ever I have 
known Mr. O^Neil, I have always loved, and 
I will always love the Irish nation.^' 

Ethel was amazed. 

A little of this she had already known, for 
Mrs. O'Neil had told her of the origin of her 
son^s friendship for the Delneuves. But the 
old lady had always been rather dry and uncom- 
municative upon the subject, the fact being that 
she was a little jealous of this same friendship, 
and of her son^s staunch and steadfast gratitude 
to the. two ladies. 

*' They were very kind to him, my dear,^^ she 
had told her, " and no doubt I am uncommonly 
bliged to them. But then this romantic en- 
thusiasm about j the father was in trade 
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little better than a shopkeeper, my dear, you 
know/^ she had explained with a mysterious 
nod. 

And Ethel knew that it had cost the old lady 
a little eflFort to pay the Delneuves the civility of 
a call. 

^^ But Mr. O^Neil owes you much. It is only 
right that he should try to repay a little of it/^ 
she said after a pause of thoughtful astonishment. 

^^ Ah, but how has he repaid it, — how delicately 
and generously ! '^ replied Christine warmly. ^^ I 
often think that there is more goodness in the 
worid than people ever dream of or suspect. The 
Baron has been good to us too — after his fashion,*^ 
she went on with a little laugh ; " M. Barbier is 
a friend of his, and he introduced him to us, and 
has brought about the marriage. I am grateful . 
to all my friends, to Mr. O^Neil for my life, and 
to the Baron for my husband. But it will be a 
comfort to have one^s husband only to be grate- 
ful to in the future,^^ she added in a lower tone. 

Ethel had on her gloves now, and was ready 
to go. Suddenly she gave Christine a warm kiss 
on both cheeks. . 
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^^I can understand, at least half understand 
now/^ she said. " Yet, Christine, I would never, 
never do as you are doing. I could not ! ^' 

^^ Bah ! Wait till you are tried. But you 
never will be tried. Lovers — the genuine article, 
I mean — will never fail you ; your only difficulty 
will be to pick and choose between them. Ah, 
you are a lucky girl. Do you know that if I 
were inclined to hatred and envy, which thank 
Heaven I am not, I might perhaps hate and 
envy you.^^ 

'^ Me ! And I sometimes believe that I am 
the most miserable creature on earth,'^ and 
Ethel began with a sigh, and ended with a laugh. 

Christine laughed too, but all at once she 
grew grave. 

"Yes, you are a lucky girl,'' she repeated, 
*^ and if you were a sensible one, which by the 
way I strongly doubt, you would thank God for 
your good fortune. 

Good fortune ! What good fortune, pray ? 
Ethel inquired, opening her eyes. 

^ I hear that Mr. O'Neil admires you,'' Chris- 
tine said abruptly, and giving her a keen look. 
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'^ Admires me. What nonsense ! The Baron's 
foolish tattle/^ but Ethel blushed furiously. 

"Not the Baron's tattle only. Mr. O'Neil 
talked of you the other day, often talks of you in 
short. My mother and I both think, — but I will 
not say what we think.'' 

" Say away/' and Ethel tried to look su- 
premely careless and indiflFerent. 

" No, no. I have no desire to betray confi- 
dence or to penetrate secrets. My own affairs 
are enough for me." 

" I have no secrets," Ethel asserted stoutly, 
but her conscious looks belied her words. 

" At all events I have no desire to know them. 
Nevertheless I have, as you are aware a turn for 
preaching, and I must give you a word pr two 
of advice. I know Mr. O'Neil, and can give 
him a character. He is good and charming, 
and—" 

" Well ? " Ethel was at the door now, indeed 
half out of it, but she popped her head in with a 
mocking, yet slightly anxious smile. 

" Well, don't be a fool. There is my sermon 
for you," Christine said. 
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" Thank you. Tou think the advice necessary, 
do you ? ^^ And Ethel was gone with one of her 
merry laughs. 

It was late, almost dinner hour already, and 
there was no time to lose. Ethel hastened home- 
wards. The sun was setting in a golden quiver- 
ing sea. In the distance, snowy peaks were 
blushing in the crimson glow. The daily-re- 
curring pageant of nature^s lavish splendour was 
taking place in serene magnificence, all careless 
and disdainful of the puny, busy world's coldness 
and indifference. The world was indeed occu- 
pied after its usual fashion, sauntering in gaily- 
bedizened groups, up and down the eternal Pro- 
menade. Ethel, only accompanied by her maid, 
avoided the crowded path where acquaintances 
might be met, and took the less frequented side 
of the road, but her eyes wandered across now 
and then, and once the sound of familiar voices 
made her pause. 

They were laughing very pleasantly and mer- 
rily. One of the voices belonged to Count O'Neil, 
who stood in the midst of a little knot of lively 
ladies and gentlemen. Amongst the ladies Ethel 
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recognized the pretty and perfectly dressed 
Madame de Courcelles, the hostess of last night, 
who, report said, counted Ernest O'Neil as one 
of her many courtiers and admirers. It was an 
idle and meaningless report, as Ethel knew very 
well. The young man had, it is true, followed 
the fashion of the moment, and had in the begin- 
ning of the season affiche himself as one of the 
beautiful and fashionable Madame de Courcelles' 
adorers. But it was a harmless, conventional 
sort of adoration, one of those little practices 
which are as a matter of course allowed in, and 
even necessitated by foreign society, and had 
never caused Miss Mildmay so much as a qualm 
of displeasure. Yet this evening, somehow or 
other, she did experience a momentary pang, and 
a sudden chill and tightening came to her heart, 
as she hurried past unseen out of reach of the 
sound of that gay, careless laughter, and remem- 
bered the half-promised meeting at St. Barbe's 
chapel next morning. 

Mrs. O'Neil came into her room as she was 
changing her dress for dinner. 

'^ Arthur insists upon going away to-morrow,^' 
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she announced. " Did you ever hear of anything 
so ridiculous and provoking ? ^' 

"Very ridiculous/^ Miss Mildmay replied. 
" And so I am not to see him again, am I ? '^ she 
inquired after a little pause. 

"Not if you are always gadding about, and 
never at home when he comes, child,^^ replied the 
old lady shortly. 

" I was at home to-day,^' Miss Mildmay re- 
plied, opening her sunny eyes. 

" But you had not a word to say to him, or to 
anybody but that cackling old Baron. And then 
you ran away and hid yourself; you know you 
did, child.^^ 

"I thought Mr. O^Neil came to see you,^^ 
Ethel said demurely ; " he always says he does, at 
all events.^* 

" And why should he not, child ? Why should 
a young man be ashamed of coming to see his 
old mother ? To be sure he comes to see me, 
but — ^you look very nice in that white gown, 
child, very nice indeed. You ought always to 
wear white, I think. Ah, there is the dinner 
bell. By the way, Arthur said that he would 
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perhaps drop in this evening. Perhaps he will, 
and perhaps he wonH. But if he really is going 
to-morrow, of course it is natural that he should 
wish to see as much of me as he can,'^ the old 
lady said, giving Ethel a sly searching look. 

" Of course. Quite natural,*' Miss Mildmay 
responded innocently. 

And then the two ladies went down amicably 
arm-in-arm to dinner. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

And of course Mr. CNeil did come. Ethel was, 
as usual, wandering about the avenue, looking 
like a white spirit in the moonlight, when he 
came upon her, disturbing her meditations rather 
abruptly ; for, though she fully expected him to 
come, he was rather earlier this evening thaa 
usual. 

'' He is good and charming. Don't be a fool.*' 
The odd, abrupt words of Christine's sermon 
were ringing in her ears at the very moment that 
she saw him within a yard or two of her. Miss 
Mildmay was not, as we know, addicted to the 
prudent habit of weighing her words before 
uttering them, and, when Mr. O'Neil smilingly 
inquired the cause of her grave, puzzled looks, 
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and what her thoughts were about, she told him 
frankly. 

"I wonder why on earth you let Christine 
Delneuve marry that horrid M. Barbier/* she 
said. 

With great deliberation Mr. O^Neil lit a fresh 
cigar before replying. 

'^ Do you V^ he said then rather drily. '^ Tou 
are wrong to call poor Barbier 'horrid' though. 
He is a very good fellow.'^ 

'^ But she does not love him, Mr. O'Neil ; not 
the least bit.'' 

'^ Oh, that is it, is it ?" with a calm puflF. 

Ethel stopped short, turning round on him 
suddenly. 

'' Mr. O'Neil, you don't mean to say that you 
do not believe in love ?" she demanded with a 
withering look. 

He burst out laughing. '^ I suppose I do. I 
have not thought much about it." Then, with a 
half-smothered sigh, " I have had other things to 
think of in my life," he added quickly.. 

''Other things! Money, I suppose, and 
hatred, and revenge, and; — " 
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'' And justice/' he said quietly, as she paused 
breathless, and a little frightened at her own 
audacity. 

There was a brief silence. They were both 
standing quite still, listening to the night breezes 
shivering gently through the trees. They were 
chill breezes, and suddenly Ethel shivered from 
head to foot herself. 

" You are cold. Why do you come out with 
your head uncovered V Mr. O'Neil inquired, 
perceiiving that her hair was gleaming in the 
moonhght. 

^'Is it uncovered? I forgot my hat. I had 
better go in, I think.'' 

But he would not hear of it. " Make a turban 
of this," he pleaded eagerly. " It is an Indian 
shawl of my mother's which I found amongst my 
traps. I was bringing it up to her." 

Ethel shrugged her shoulders and laughed, 
but she obeyed for all that, winding the soft blue 
and gold embroidered stuff with careless grace 
round and round her head. It became her well, 
as she saw clearly enough in his eyes. 

^^And so you really do not believe in love, 

VOL. II. c 
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Mr. O^Neil V this incorrigible young lady in- 
quired abruptly, yet very demurely. '^Do you 
know that I actually do V 

They had turned away from the house again, 
and Mr. O'Neil was secure of one other turn at 
all events. Perhaps it was this that made him 
reply, with considerable dryness, ^^I dare say 
you do. Most young ladies of your age do, — or 
fancy they do,'' he added with a little laugh. 

" Fancy they do P' with extreme indignation. 
"Mr. O'Neil— '' 

'^WellP' 

^^Tou are a heathen, Mr. (yNeil> and I do 
not care what you say or think; but, for my 
part, I pity Christine Delneuve from the bottom 
of my heart,'' she said, becoming suddenly shy 
and nervous of personal observation. 

^^ Pity is a cheap form of benevolence. I sel- 
dom indulge in it." 

Perhaps he only wanted to rouse her, and to 
enjoy the pleasure of seeing her eyes flash 
lightning at him. They did literally flash at 
this. 

^^ People who have no heart flnd it easy to 
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sneer at eveiything/^ she observed in a cutting 
tone. 

All at once his manner changed again. 
" Forgive me ! I was only jesting/^ he said 
with sudden gravity. "1 am very fond of- the 
Delneuves, very fond indeed, and am, too, a great 
deal more interested in their happiness and 
welfare than you can be, Miss Mildmay. They 
are old friends of mine, and once they were very 

kind to me when I chanced to fall ill at . 

It was a fever I had, which, but for their good 
nursing and care, would probably have killed me. 
I had met Delneuve in London some years 

before, and when chance brought me to , 

when I was making a tour through France, the 
acquaintance was renewed. As I tell you, I 
caught a fever there, through which his wife and 
daughter nursed me with a kindness which I can 
never forget. So you see that I have reason to 
be grateful to them, and to take their affairs to 
heart, which indeed I do. Bat I cannot see with 
your eyes. I confess to you, Miss Mildmay, that 
I was very glad to hear that Christine was about 
to make a good marriage.^^ 

c2 
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'^ A good marriage !^^ Ethel repeated disdain- 
fuUy. 

"Well, it is an unromantic term, I know; 
but consider they are very poor, and, though I 
grant that Barbier is not handsome, I know him 
to be a thoroughly good fellow and very fond of 
her. Don^t be alarmed. Christine is a sensible 
girl and a free agent, and what she is doing 
will turn out to be the right tning in the 
end/^ 

" Perhaps so/^ 

'^ Tou are not. convinced, I see,'^ he went on, 
laughing. "But perhaps experience will con- 
vince even you some day that the romance of 
life is one thing and the working part of it 
another/^ 

*' I hope not/' Miss Mildmay replied with con- 
siderable scorn. 

Her companion gave her a keen, curious, 
smiling glance. All at once his face and manner 
changed then completely. 

"You consider me a heathen, do you. Miss 
Mildmay ?'' he said quickly and with a sudden 
earnestness. " Well, you are quite in the wrong. 
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I do beUeve in aU good things, love amongst 
them. I beUeve in it with all my heart. But 
you are nineteen, you see, and I am forty, and 
naturally we contemplate the same object from a 
somewhat dijBferent point of view," he concluded 
a little vaguely. 

It was a strange and uncalled-for profession of 
faith, and it seemed rather to disconcert Miss 
Mildmay, who again announced her intention of 
entering the house. This time Mr. 0*Neil made 
no opposition, though he remained behind him- 
self to finish his cigar. 

Mrs. O^Neil was just rousing herself from her 
nap as she entered the room. 

^' Bless my soul !" she exclaimed, rubbing her 
eyes and staring. ^^ What has the child got on 
her head V 

" Oh, I forgot. It is a shawl of yours. Mr. 
O^Neil made me put it on." 

And they would not allow her to take it ofi* in 
a hurry. 

"Come over, child," the old lady ordered. 
" Let us have a look at you. Does she not look 
nice. Colonel, — quite like a sultana, or some- 
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thing of that sort ? Upon mjr word, yoa are a 
pretty girl/^ she concluded, with an approving 
nod. 

And Miss Mildmay contemplated the sultana 
head-dress in the opposite mirror. It was a fact. 
She was a pretty girl. 

"And so Arthur is here, is he?'' proceeded 
Mrs. O'Neil. "Where on earth can he have 
found that old shawl, I wonder? I have not 
laid my eyes on it for a hundred years.'' 

Presently Mr. O'Neil himself appeared to 
explain. 

" It managed somehow to get amongst my 
things," he said. " I was packing up and found 
it, and this box also, — trinkets I believe they 
are. I thought you might like to have 
them." 

" Show them to me. Ah, yes. They were 
given to me on my wedding-day," said the old 
lady, opening the case tenderly. " They are old- 
fashioned, to be sure, but pretty things in their 
way. Rococo I believe they call them. Blue, 
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too, like the scarf. I used to wear them, I re- 
member, when I was young. What can Flaherty 
have been thinking about to bring them away 

« 

with us ? I thought they were all safe at home 
at Mount Druid." 

^^A wedding present! Were they really?^* 
Ethel asked curiously. 

'^ Yes. They were my mother^s, and she gave 
them to me. Let me put them on you, child, 
and see how they look^ The colour matches the 
acarf exactly." 

Ethel had no objection to allowing herself to 
be decked out. Gaily she knelt down before the 
old lady, and let her fasten the quaint, heavy 
chains upon her neck, and put the long pendent 
earrings into her ears. 

"They look very nice," Mrs. O^Neil said com- 
placently, when she had j&nished her work, and 
the girl had stood up again ; " very nice indeed. 
All they want is a good cleaning. Do you know 
I have a mind to give them to you, child ; they 
suit you so well. I always intended to give 
them to Arthur^s wife, when he got one; but. 
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upon my word, I am tired of waiting for that, 
she said in a melancholy tone, and with a re- 
proachful glance at her son ; ^^ and so you may 
keep them, child, if you like/* 

^^ Oh no ! I must not deprive Mr. O^Neil's — *' 
Then she paused suddenly, with a constrained 
little laugh. 

Looks of admiration were nothing novel to 
Ethel, but the quick flame which had darted into 
Mr. O^Neil's eyes at his mother's words startled 
her for an instant. She was standing in the 
midst of them all, with her white dress and 
fantastic turban and ornaments, and the little 
pause which followed was an awkward one. Mr. 
O^Neil broke it at last. 

^^Pray keep them. Miss Mildmay," he said 
smiling. ^^I renounce all claims in your fa- 



vour.** 



She made no reply, but slowly, and with a 
sudden gravity, proceeded to take off her gay 
trappings one by one. 

^^ m have them cleaned and brightened up for 
you, child,** said Mrs. 0*Neil, who evidently con- 
sidered the matter settled. 
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But—'' began Ethel doubtfully. 
Don't say another word," interrupted Mrs. 
O'Neil, puckering her fair, creaseless forehead. 
" They are mine to do with as I like, are they 
not ? and I choose to give them to you. To be 
sure, I had always intended them for Arthur's 
wife, but, bless me ! I will be in my grave 
before—" 

*^ That personage is a myth," interrupted Mr. 
O'Neil with a quick, impatient laugh. ^^For 
Heaven's sake, mother, do not wait for her 
appearance to dispose of your ornaments." 

"Well, you know, Arthur, that if you liked 
you could — " she began plaintively, and then, as 
her son frowned and gave unmistakable symp- 
toms of displeasure, "What were you saying 
about packing up?" she demanded sharply. 
"You don't mean to say that you are really 
going away to-morrow '" she said, affecting a 
tone of as much aggrieved astonishment as if he 
had not, twenty times over, informed her of his 
intentions. 

"Yes, to-morrow," but he said it a little 
faintly. 
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^^Wait another day, Ai*thur/^ she said coax- 
ingly. "Now is it not aggravating of him, 
Ethel, to insist upon going? And Heaven 
knows what may happen,^^ she broke out plain- 
tively, "when you are gone. Somebody may 
die, or — " and then, suddenly remembering the 
Colonel, and the significance which might be 
given to her words, "At my age one never 
knows the moment," she said hurriedly and in a 
melancholy tone. 

But her son only laughed at her, and Ethel 
shuddered and shivered and begged of her not 
to suggest such gloomy ideas. "Partings are 
gloomy things though," she said. "Why do 
you leave your mother, Mr. O^Neil?" she in- 
quired curiously. 

" Heaven only knows, child," broke in the old 
lady. "My firm belief is that he is going 
because he said he would go, and he is asha.med 
to change his mind. But perhaps if you would 
ask him — " she said, as though a bright idea 
had struck her. "Irishmen can never refiise a 
lady, you know." 

"Oh, but — " and Ethel's eyelashes drooped 
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over her violet eyes. "Irishmen are gallant^ 
then, are they ?" she inquired playfully. 

" Gallant ! They are the bravest, finest, most 
chivalrous men in the wide world/' cried Mrs. 
(yNeil enthusiastically. " K I were a young girl 
again, — ^if I were you, child, I would not marry 
any man but an Irishman. No, not for twenty 
thousand a year.'' 

They all laughed at the old lady's patriot- 
ism. 

^^ I — I rather like Irishmen certainly,'' Miss 
Mildmay observed with a demure, shy smile, 
thinking, no doubt, of St. Barbe's chapel and of 
Count O'Neil. 

But she was thinking of somebody else too, — 
of Count O'Neil's uncle, — ^wondering, with a 
half-flattered, half-frightened flutter of her silly 
heart, what that odd look she had seen five 
minutes ago in his eyes could possibly have 
meant. What did it mean ? Nobody could say, 
not even himself. For was she not nineteen and 
he forty? And was she not a silly, beautiful, 
gay, distracting butterfly, and he a grave, sober, 
sensible, practical mortal, who had other things 
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to think of besides love and romance ? Why or 
wherefore was a mystery. But, after all, Mrs. 
O^Neil triumphantly gained her point. Before 
he left the Villa that evening, he had consented 
to delay his journey a little longer. 
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But there were transient gleams of sunshine, un- 
certain intervals of calmness, in spite of which 
the Villa was in a chronic state of disquiet, and 
threatening storm. Everybody knew it and felt 
it, from the master down to the last servant. 
Everybody knew and felt that beneath the calm 
surface of the monotony of daily life, an under- 
current of troubled waters existed, and that the 
air was heavy with domestic thunder. 

The storm broke the very next morning. It 
was early still when Mrs. O^Neil knocked at 
EthePs door, looking fluttered and anxious. 

"My dear, I want to speak to you,^^ she 
began. 

Miss Mildmay knew at once what was coming. 
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^'Well?^^ she demanded, metaphorically speak- 
ing, donning her armour for the fray. 

"My dear, don't look so terrible, just as if 
you were going to eat me up. It is nothing, 
only — your dear papa is a little anxious about 
you, my love. He saw you going out early, and 
now you have only just come in, and — you look 
so hot and excited, child ;'' and the old lady was 
quite nervous and excited herself. 

^* Yes, it is true. I have been out, and I have 
only just come in. Well, and what of it?'' Miss 
Mildmay inquired loftily. 

*' My dear, your papa is delicate, and delicate 
people worry themselves, you see." And then it 
all came out with a rush. "Oh! Ethel, surely 
you are not silly enough to want to keep friends 
with those people, those dreadful people?" she 
inquired with a gasp. 

" What people ?" 

But Ethel knew as little how to beat about the 
bush as Mrs. O'Neil herself. 

" You mean your daughter-in-law and her son, 
I suppose," she went on, tremulously. "Did 
Papa tell you to speak to me on the subject ?" 
she inquired with suppressed anger. 
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^^Come over here, child; come over here. 
Yes, he did. He says that unless you can be 
eot to see things sensibly and reasonably, he 
must leave Nice at once. And just think what 
a pity that would be,'' she added coaxingly, 
^' when the place agrees with him so well." 

Ethel coloured. ^^Papa has never yet made 
plans without consulting me,'' she said bit- 
terly. 

" My dear, he has not made any plans. He 
only — child, what were you doing this morning, 
what were you doing the other day, when you 
stopped out such an age, and kept us all waiting? 
Ethel, that woman is a clever woman, but she is 
a bad woman too, and if she is trying to make a 
fool of you — " 

" A fool of me ! But she is not. I have not 
seen her this long time, if you mean Madame 
O'Neil," Ethel interrupted with a slightly scorn- 
ful laugh. 

'^ You have not? Then it was all imagination V 
cried Mrs. O'Neil in a tone of delighted relief. 
" I knew your poor papa was fretting and worrit- 
ing himself about nothing at all. I knew that 
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you were a good sensible girl, and that — I will 
mil and tell him this very minute/' and she rose 
jfrom her seat, and began' bustling out of the 
room. 

Ethel let her reach the door. Perhaps the 
girl was struggling with a momentary tempta- 
tion to deceit. Perhaps Mrs. O'NeiPs vivacity 
confused her, and deprived her for an instant of 
the power of speech. But if so, it was a short 
struggle, a brief hesitation. Deception was as 
foreign to EbhePs nature, as want of words was 
to her tongue. 

'^Mrs. CyNeil,'' she said, following her; ^^wait 
a moment. What is it that you are going to tell 
Papa V 

^^ Not to worry himself, child. I am going to 
tell him that you are a good girl, and that you 
have not seen those people lately, and that he 
need not be uneasy about — " 

^^But that would not be true," Ethel inter- 
rupted shortly. " It so happens that I have not 
seen Madame O'Neil very lately, but I have met 
her son two or three times. I met him this 
morning." 
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Mrs. CNeiFs sudden change of countenance 
was ludicrous. 

'^ Her son — her son ! Bless me, child \" She 
was speechless. 

^^ Yes. I had a walk with him this morning. 
It was very pleasant/^ Ethel said in her coolest 
tones. 

Mrs. O'Neil held up her hands. " My good- 
ness ! my goodness!" she exclaimed. ^^What 
are girls coming to ? Upon my word, child, I 
am astonished at you, quite astonished; and 
with a foreign coxcomb of the sort, too ! They 
say he is quite a foreigner," she added, half 
curiously, half indignantly. 

^^Well, he is something of a foreigner, cer- 
tainly," Ethel acknowledged with a half laugh. 
'^ But that is Nothing against him, surely ; your 
grandson speaks English perfectly." 

^' My grandson ! Hold your tongue, child ! He 
is no more my grandson than you are my grand- 
mother!*' cried Mrs. O'Neil, growing quite red 
and excited. But she cooled down at once. 

^^ Ethel," she said reproachfully, "you are a 
giddy, foolish girl, and you ought to know better 
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than to displease your poor Papa, when — 
when — ^^ But she had not the courage to finish 
the phrase. '^ And now/^ she went on hurried- 
ly, after a brief hesitation, " even if he were my 
grandson — which he is not; — ^but even if he 
were — ^I wonder at you, child, upon my word ; 
I wonder at you, for having anything to say to 
such low people. Why, don^t you know that the 
woman was my maid — my servant ? Don't you 
know that at the present moment, her sister, the 
mother of this young fellow with whom you think 
fit to walk and make appointments,— nion't you 
know, child, that she is a servant too. Lord 
O'Neills housekeeper, — his own keeper, rather — 
and married to his steward V^ 

Ethel winced. These blunt questions remind- 
ed her, indeed, of nothing new, but they re- 
minded her vividly of what were at least 
unpleasant facts, which somehow she gave her- 
self pains to keep out of sight and fprget. But 
the very pain which they caused her, made her 
the more determined to conceal that they caused 
her any pain at all. 

"I don't know anything,'' she replied with 
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quick rising temper, " except that I am not a 
person to change like a weathercock ; and if 
I am prevented seeing my friends at home, what 
can I do but see them elsewhere ?" 

And so no good resulted from this explosion ; 
indeed, much harm. Mrs. O^Neil waa totally 
unfit for, and unequal to the task her kind heart 
had so rashly undertaken, and was about as 
capable of curbing a wild young prairie horse, as 
of reducing Ethel to a tame submission to her 
father's wishes. She was abruptly beginning to 
suspect something of the sort herself now, and, 
poor old lady ! left the girPs room wringing her 
hands with a feeling of impotent despair. 

'^ Did ever a prettier, gentler face belong to a 
more audacious, headstrong young woman V^ she 
asked herself over and over again dm'ing the next 
half-hour, while holding painful debate what was 
the right thing to do next. It was a difficult 
question, and with the best intentions, Mrs. 
O'Neil answered it badly. She could not bring 
herself to go back at once to the Colonel and 
tell him the result of her mission. She could 
not bear to inflict pain a moment too soon upon 
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him. She feared for his health. She dreaded 
the anger which she might arouse, and the de- 
termination to leave Nice at once, than which 
nothing would be, perhaps, more injurious to 
him, which his daughter's behaviour would very 
probably provoke. Like all good-natured people, 
Mrs. O'Neil was inclined to procrastination. 
She could not bear to evoke a hurricane. She 
could not bear to drive either people or events to 
extremities. " Thank goodness, Arthur has 
not gone yet !" she thought, catching eagerly in 
her perplexity at any straw of help. "At all 
events, I need do nothing till I see him. Dear 
me, dear me ! What an old fool I am, to be 
sure ! Last night I actually fancied that the 
saucy minx was condescending to take a fancy 
to him, and now to think of her galivanting 
about the country with that impudent young 
fellow, Denis Irwin's son. She will tell us that 
she wants to marry him next ! What on earth 
ever induced me to meddle in the business 
at all ?" she inquired of herself with a rueful 
groan. 
What indeed ? Ethel was pondering over the 
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same query in her own room, waiting in tremu- 
lous, excited expectation for what was to happen 
next. There was but the one thing to happen, 
she supposed, and for this she was nerving her- 
self as best she could. Of course, Mrs. CVNeil 
would at once tell her father what had occurred, 
and he would come to her, or send for her, and 
there would be an angry scene and sharp words, 
and recriminations and stormy explanations, and 
after this — But imagination could carry her no 
further. Ethel loved her father with her whole 
heart, and the thought of seriously offending 
him, of going in direct opposition to his will, was 
as yet only lurking in her mind, and had not 
assumed a definite or tangible shape. In her 
heaj^ she felt, though for all the world she would 
not, even to herself, have acknowledged it, that 
if in the end he would not give in, she must do 
so, and that though up to a certain point, re- 
sistance was possible, — ^nay, even for the sake of 
her own self-respect and pride, necessary, — re- 
sistance in the long-run must yield. 

There it was. Things were going badly, but 
all was not lost. She was not in earnest, in 
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downright earnest yet. She liked Count O^Neil, 
at least she believed that she did, but, for all 
that, this morning she was by no means prepared 
to make a deliberate choice between him and 
her father. It was one thing to amuse oneself, 
and to flirt, and even to make and to keep secret 
appointments, and to play the part of heroine in 
a kind of little sensational drama, and to protest 
against the injustice and caprice of which she 
considered herself the victim ; and quite another 
seriously to defy her father^s authority, and to 
refuse positively to obey him. It was the 
critical moment of her life ; and a timely counsel 
or a judicious counsel, or a loving word would 
have saved her. But, alas ! they did not 
come, and the girl was left to fight her b&ttle 

m 

alone. 

Or rather, not alone ; far worse, indeed, than 
alone, for Ethel had giddily played with and 
sought temptation and danger ; and to-day temp- 
tation and danger turned upon her, and played 
with and sought for her. 

What was to happen next? Miss Mildmay 
was quite wrong, as we have seen, in her sur- 
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mises ; and her father, in ignorance still of the 
reality of his anxiety and fear, did not come to 
seek her, and give her the opportunity of repair- 
ing the mistakes of the past, for which, perhaps, 
she was waiting. Ethel was prepared for a 
conflict, but none came. She was ready for a 
'^ scene,'' and the consequences of a scene; tears, 
submission, reconciliation, but alas ! alas ! it 
seemed as though her father was avoiding and 
distrusting, her, and, by his cold displeasure and 
distrast, was resolved to drive her to extremi- 
ties. 

Where was she to turn ? That very morning 
Count O'Neil had implored of her to tui'n to his 
mother. Madame O'Neil was longing to see her 
and to help her, he had, only an hour or two ago 
told her, during that pleasant walk the young 
people had taken together. 

Not, indeed, that they had spoken very much 
or very seriously of the future. Count O'Neil 
had, it is true, once or twice attempted to ap- 
proach the subject, but his fair companion had 
been more or less discouraging. She would not 
hear of the future. It bored her, she said* 
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Could it not be let take care of itself, and could 
they not enjoy the present and be content? 
What more did they want ? She, for her part, 
wanted nothing more ; and when Count O^Neil 
told her that he wanted to marry her, and to see 
his way towards accomplishing that object, this 
provoking but strangely attractive damsel as- 
sumed a total want of comprehension of his 
meaning, and assured him that if he would per- 
sist in talking of such unpleasant topics, she 
would go home on the spot. 

And so the young man, nothing loth, perhaps, 
let her have her own way. Lovers proverbially 
aflTect the clouds, and are apt to find common 
sense — in talk at least — too earthy by half. 
The truth was that Count O^Neil's eyes, as little 
as EthePs own, were capable of piercing the 
future ; and though readily enough he could make 
vague projects, and fervent declarations, and 
belligerent threats, he really did not know how to 
make a single practical suggestion, or to throw 
any efiBcient light on the situation. It was his 
mother who was to do all that. In her resources 
he had unlimited confidence. She could find 
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the key of any difficulty, she could surmount any 
obstacle ; and though an uncomfortable instinct 
warned him that he had better conceal from his 
lady-love how entirely he leant upon, and, in- 
deed, was still in all important matters tied 
to his mother's apron strings, he had yet 
succeeded in impressing upon her mind that her 
good offices might well be of some avail in 
smoothing the difficult path which lay before 
them, and of suggesting to her that Madame 
O'Neil might possibly find the clue of extrication 
from the present imbroglio. 

Ethel recollected this now. She had given 
Count (yNeil a sort of half-promise that she 
would, if possible, go to see his mother soon. 
And now the thought occurred to her to go to 
her at once, this very day, this very hour. She 
felt in a defiant mood, and ready to brave the 
worst. She had been prepared for a passage of 
arms with her father, and since he had shirked 
the encounter, an outlet must be found for her 
superfluous energy and excitement. And yet 
when she had actually dressed herself and gone 
out,' and found herself close to the house in 
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An opportune kind word works miracles. It 
is tlie Sesame which undoes the bars and bolts 
of hearts. Bthel^s heart melted then. Her re- 
serve and constraint vanished. She suddenly 

burst into tears. She wept for some time, and 
her companion comforted her with soft nothings 
as best she could, — comforted her till the tears 
were dried up, and she was smiling, or trying 
to smile again. 

I am very foojish,*' she said deprecatingly. 

But I have been worried and unhappy, and I 
am still unhappy, I believe,'^ she added in a 
funny little tone of indecision, as though she 
were not quite sure about it. 

Madame (yNeil, however, assumed the unhap- 
piness to be a fact, and wished to know more 
about it. Soon, indeed, she knew enough, — 
everything, indeed. 

" And now papa is threatening to leave Nice 
at once," Ethel concluded dolefully, " unless — un- 
less — '^ and she could not bring herself to say 
the words. 

But the sentence was finished for her. ^^ Un- 
less you give up Ernest," Madame O^Neil said 
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after a thouglitftil pause. " And what of my 
brother-in-law, Arthur V she inquired then sud- 
denly and with a keen look. 

So suddenly, that Ethel was a little taken 
aback. " About him V she repeated. 

" Yes. Does he remain much longer in Nice ? 
Your father wishes you to marry him, perhaps V 
Madame O^Neil said coldly and abruptly. 

Ethel was indignant. " To marry Mr. O^Neil V' 
she exclaimed. " Nonsense ! Nobody is think- 
ing of such a thing. He is going away imme- 
diately — at least — ^he was to have gone to-day, 
but I believe that he has put it off,'^ she said 
with a little half-conscious laugh. ^^ Why do you 
suppose that Papa wants me to marry him t" she 
inquired in a flutter. 

But Madame CVNeil was mysterious, and would 
not give a direct answer. She only shook her 
head and said almost playfully, — 

" And now, dear child, which is it to be, the 
uncle or the nephew V 

'^ It is no jesting matter, Madame,^' Ethel re- 
plied stiffly. 

*^ Jesting. Am I jesting ? Indeed no, I was 
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never more serious in my life. Well, then, since 
it displeases you, I will say no more about my 
brother-in-law. It would be a cruel sacrifice, 
and it may be that I wrong your father in sup- 
posing him capable of demanding it. Ethel 
dearest, I was only jesting so far as your feelings 
are conceme5. I know well enough that Ernest 
has been fortunate enough to ^n your affections. 
When will you marry him V^ 

'' When V And Ethel looked frightened and 
startled. " Oh, Madame, how do I know ? I 
know nothing. Papa will never consent." 

" Never ! Never is a long word. But surely 
you mean to marry him, do you not ?" 

" I suppose so. I — I have not thought about 
it,'' Ethel faltered. 

^^ You have not thought about it ? Come, 
dear child. If it were Ernest, not I, who was 
here, you would be hardly cruel enough to say 
that, and I know well that I am but a poor swb- 
stitute for him. Have I startled you by my ab- 
ruptness ? But what you tell me about your 
leaving Nice has alarmed me. Once you leave, 
without being definitely and openly engaged, the 
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diflBculties will increase tenfold. Then, indeed, 
you may well say that your father will never 
consent. Ernest may never have the chance of 
ever seeking you again. Tour father and yourself 
will fall more and more under the influence of 
those who are not our friends. You will be- 
come strangers to us.^' 

" But — but — what is to be done ? What can 
I do ?" Ethel inquired in a tone of despair. 

" Ask your father for his consent. He can re- 
fuse you nothing. If you wish, Ernest will write 
to him this very day.^^ 

The girl shook her head. " It would be use- 
less,'^ she murmured ; " useless.^' 

"And why, pray?^' asked Madame O^Neil 
coldly. 
"Because—because-— oh, he is prejudiced against 
him. It would be useless,'^ Ethel said despond- 
ingly. 

" But he loves you* If you told him that yoiir 
happiness depended upon it." 

" I will try, — I will tell him so,-^I will implore 
of him I" the girl Kiid with a sudden flash of 
hopefulness. " When will Count O'Neil write ? 
she asked timidly. 
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'^ At once — to-morrow. When you like/^ 

Ethel was frightened. ^^ Not so soon, not for 
a day or two. Papa is not very well just now/' 
she pleaded nervously. "Perhaps he will con- 
sent. Who knows? One never can know till 
one tries.'' But then a sudden conviction pierced 
her brain. • " Oh, he never will, — I know that he 
will not," she groaned. 

Her companion gazed upon her in thoughtful 
silence. Intimately, indeed, did she know that 
Colonel Mildmay^ould never of his freewill allow 
such a marriage> and she marvelled at Ethel's 
folly in imagining even for a moment such a 
possibility. 

" An^ if he does dot consent ?" she inquired 
presently, giving the yotmg girl a slow, long 
look. 

" It will be dreadful— dreadful !" 

Miss Mildmay's mental capacities could carry 
her no further. There was another little pause. 

"Then there remains only one alternative," 
Madame O'Neil said then very quietly and 
calmly. " If persuasion fail, force must be used. 
He must be made consent." 
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'' Madame V 

''Yes, he must be made consent/' repeated 
Madame O'Neil vehemently. " Is your happi- 
ness, is my son's happiness to be sacrificed to 
calumny and foul suspicion ? Do I not well know 
what the meaning of it all is ? Until an evil 
wind brought those false and lying relations of 
ours to Nice, all was going well. Tour father 
encouraged Ernest's attentions. Our acquaint- 
ance was sought and courted. My son was 
your inseparable companion and open admirer. 
What was the cause of the change ? They came 
to blacken and malign us with their invented 
tale of wickedness which can and will never be 
proved. J care not j the end will compensate for 
all to me. But the end is delayed. It cannot 
be very far off, but it may not be very near ; and 
meanwhile is your happiness, is Ernest's happi- 
ness to be sacrificed ? No, that is not justice. It 
is nothing but cruelty and tyranny." 

She spoke with quick excitement, and her 
pale cheeks flushed. It was one of those sudden 
and rare explosions of passion which now and 
then broke down the usual steady composure of 
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her manner, and whicli both amazed and startled 
one all at once. 

Ethel was frightened. '^ It is not my fault/^ 
she murmured. 

" Dear child, I know it is not. Do I not know 
it well? But those whose fault it is must be 
punished. They must suflTer, not you, who are 
blameless. Ernest will propose to your father 
for your hand to-morrow. If he grants his con- 
sent, well and good ; but if he does not, then you 
must act without it.^^ 

" What do you mean ?''^ And Ethel jumped 

* 

to her feet and looked as if the next moment she 
would run away. 

Madame O^Neil laughed and caught hold of 
her hand. ^^ My dear child, I don't mean anything 
so dreadful, so terrible. I don't mean an elope- 
ment, a scandal, for instance. Ernest would en- 
joy that as little as you would. What I mean is a . 
very simple thing. It is an idea which has just 
flitted through my brain. Let us think about it. 
I mean that you should come to me for a day or 
two, and that you should write to your father to • 
tell him that you will not return home unless he 
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gives his consent to your marriage with the man 
you love. That is what I mean. Nothing so 
very shocking, is it ? Ernest can go away to the 
Club, to an hotel, any place. Believe me that 
your father will yield quickly enough if he finds 
out that you really are in earnest.'' 

Ethel's eyes were fixed upon the ground. 
" Poor Papa I it would break his heart," she said 
thoughtfully. 

^'That you should come to stay with me for 
twenty-four hours ! Mon Dieu ! Hearts are not 
broken so lightly. It does not break your heart 
that he persists against your will in imposing 
guests on you whom you do not like. That you, 
whose slightest desire was law, are now thwarted 
and opposed, as you have yourself just now told 
me, on every occasion." 

Ethel winced, and withdrew her hand a little 
hastily. She had said spmething of the sort it 
is true, but it is a diflferent thing to say a thing 
oneself and to hear another repeat it. It is a very 
different thing to allow a murmur to escape us 
in a moment of irritation and temper, and to 
hear that murmul* commented and enlarged upon 
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to the prejudice of those we love. So she said 
warmly and jealously, — 

" Papa is as fond of me as ever. He adores 
me. I would not grieve him for all the world.^' 

'^ Then what do you mean to do V^ inquired 
Madame O'Neil shortly. 

'^ I don't know, — oh, I don't know/' and Ethel 
moved away. " It is time enough to think when 
the time comes, when — " 

'^ You mean when Ernest proposes. But can 
you expect a young man to propose for the plea- 
sure of being refused ?" asked Madame O^Neil 
indignantly. ^^Ah, how heartless you young 
girls are." 

'^ But he will not be refused. He — I — Madame, 
you know that — " 

^^I know that he loves you; you know it 
too. He has told you so often that he loves 
you, that your ears must know the tale off by 
heart; but how do I know, — Ethel, dear 
child, do you love him? really love him, — well 
enough to sacrifice something, to dare something 
for his sake ? Cowardly, passive, inactive love 
is worth nothing, it is not love at all. Ethel, do 
you love him V 
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Madame O^Neil held her hand prisoner again, 
so tightly that the girl could not, even if she had 
wished, withdraw it. Did she love him ? she was 
trying to ask herself the question, trying to find 
an answer, but no answer came, at least none 
escaped her in words ; but though she was silent, 
she coloured violently, a crimson eloquent blush. 

Madame O'Neil smiled, and drew her down to 
her and kissed her forehead. She was answered 
and satisfied. "Dear child,'' she whispered, 
^'forgive me; I was wrong to doubt you, even 
for a moment, — to suppose that you were a girl of 
the common stamp, to whom a man's aflfections 
are mere playthings to be trifled with. I trust 
you, — Ernest trusts you," she added signifi- 
cantly. 

"You may trust me," the girl replied, and 
then gently but determinedly she freed her 
hand and turned away. " Good-bye, Madame, it 
is getting late." 

"And you will think of my little plan, will 
you not, if everything else fails, you know ?" 
Madame O^Neil said eagerly. 

"Yes, I will think of it, good-bye," the girl 
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repeated, without looking round as she walked 
away. 

Walked away with a quick determined step, 
which said, as distinctly as possible, that it must 
not be detained or pursued. Madame (VNeil 
gazed after her slender erect figure, so quickly 
receding from view, with a perplexed, and not 
too well pleased expression in her face. What 
did her sudden departure mean ? What was the 
secret of her abrupt and strange behaviour? 
Madame la Comtesse was puzzled, and annoyed, 
and felt a little bit disconcerted too. The young 
girPs proud and haughty ways disconcerted her ; 
her capriciously changeable manners suggested a 
problem or two to her mind. She admired her, 
she could not help thaty nor feel surprised at her 
son's passion. . But she was not quite sure 
whether she liked her or not, or whether the 
game she was playing was worth the candle it 
cost, — ^perhaps not. The English gir?s fortune 
was probably large, but its exact amount had 
never been distinctly ascertained ; and her son, 
with his good looks and splendid prospects, might 
"find as much elsewhere. Ethel was a prize, it is 
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true, but then the world contained other prizes, 
and the Frenchwoman was bold and aspiring, 
and confident in her own success. But though, for 
the first time to-day, contemplating the prospect 
of affairs, Madame O^Neil began to doubt 
whether, on the whole, she had cause to be 
grateful to Baron de N^rac for his efiective in- 
terference in her son's matrimonial concerns, it 
never occurred to her to retire vanquished from 
the field, or to induce him to retreat before the 
unforeseen obstacles which had suddenly started 
into existence. On the contrary, she was resolved 
that he should conquer them all, and win — win 
in spite of the odds against him, in spite of the 
plots and counterplots of her detested relations. 

It was the first time in all these long, weary, 
waiting years that she had ever come into active 
close collision with the family to which she be- 
longed, but which had so contemptuously re- 
jected her. It was the first actual tug of war, — 
instinctively she felt that it was the first preli- 
minary skirmish in the great battle which had 
yet to be fought out between them. 

Poor Ethel ! it was a strange freak of fortune 
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which had ordained that she was to be the signal 
for the commencement of hostiKties. For the 
girl herself Madame O^Neil would, perhaps, 
have been but little inclined to seek a quarrel ; 
certainly she would not have considered it worth 
while to wrench a bride for her son from an 
unwilling and dying father. 

But for the victory over her relations she did 
care — care with all her heart; it was but the 
beginning of the end,. and as she was resolved 
to win in the end, so also in the beginning was 
she quite determined not to be defeated. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

Meanwhile Ethel was hastening home, — ^running 
almost. Very soon she was out of reach of 
Madame (VNeil^s far-seeing, thoughtful eyes, pale 
and breathless toiling up the steep homeward 
road. She was longing to be at home again. 
The girl felt as though she were dreaming, — a 
bad dreadful dream. Madame O'Neil's words 
were ringing in her ears, her suggestions were 
repeating themselves over and over again to her 
senses, and their meaning forcing itself upon her. 
Had it then really come to this, that she must 
actually contemplate and nerve herself for open, 
revolt ? Had it come to this, that what had been 
play so long was now real earnest, and having 
up to this allowed herself to glide down the 
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^^Did you, indeed? Well, and what does he 
think about it V Miss Mildmay inquired coolly, 
though it was not difficult to detect some anxiety 
in her voice. 

^'He thinks that you are a headstrong, silly 
girl, and that you ought to be locked up, and put 
on bread-and-water till you come to your senses,'' 
Mrs. O'Neil replied tartly. 

" WTiat ?'' Ethel was pale, speechless with in- 
dignation. 

He does, indeed ! He said so an hour ago.'' 
I consider Mr. O'Neil excessively imperti- 
nent, and I should like to tell him so," Miss 
Mildmay said in her clearest tones. 

But for all that she did not' tell him so ; per- 
haps she thought better of it, or perhaps her 
courage, great as it was, failed her; perhaps 
both found it easier to express- their indignant 
sentiments to a third party, than face to face to 
give one another their mutual uncomplimentary 
opinions. At all events, when they met they met 
coolly but civilly, and without any open explo- 
sion of displeasure. 

It was a wretched time, — ^wretched, uncom- 
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fortable, constrained, peaceless. Peace, indeed, 
seemed to have taken wings and fled from the 
Villa, not the less really because its outward 
semblance was still preserved. 

It was on the evening of the next day that the 
Delneuves, mother and daughter, came to pay 
their promised visit to Ethel. Everybody knows 
what state a household is in when any little com- 
mon-place event is hailed with joyful eagerness, 
provided only that it breaks in upon the dreary 
gme and constraint with which its members re- 
gard one another. 

The dinner had been solemn and stiflf; Colonel 
Mildmay had, not without some trouble, forced 
Arthur O'Neil to join it ; but he had been silent 
and abstracted, and had not fulfilled his accus- 
tomed rdle of enlivening it. 

Ethel had been saucy and talkative, doubtless 
for contradiction's sake, but her efibrts had been 
a fiat failure, and it was with a petulant sigh of 
relief that she rose from the dinner-table. *^ How 
dull we all are I^' she remarked with an innocent 
laugh. " One would suppose that one of us bad 
been misbehaving himself, and that all the others 
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were thinking of the lectures they were going 
to give him." And the young lady marched out 
of the room with a pair of flushed cheeks and a 
lofty head. 

Out of the room on to the cool pleasant 
terrace, where the sun was saying a loving good- 
night to the serene quiet valley. 

Madame Delneuve and Christine were coming 
up the avenue. Ethel ran to meet them joyously. 
" At last V^ she said ; '^ at last I I thought you 
never meant to come.^' 

^^ You are alone, Mademoiselle, are you not V^ 
Madame inquired anxiously. ^^ Our toilettes are, 
as you see, not suited to company.'' 

^^ You are charming, Madame, and so is Chris- 
tine, — but we are alone, quite, — that is to say, 
only Mr. O'Neitand his mother.'' And she pro- 
nounced the names with ill-concealed impa- 
tience. 

Christine started. ^' Mr. O'Neil ? but he said 
adieu to us two days ago." And Ethel fancied 
that she spoke nervously and a little excitedly. 

Miss Mildmay laughed. ^^ Oh, but that means 
nothing," she said. ^' Mr. O'Neil's farewells are 
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like those of great actors to the stage; there are 
always seven or eight before the really last one 
takes place/' 

At the Villa foreign customs were observed : 

the gentlemen did not sit after dinner, but rose 

with the ladies. At that very moment Mr. 

(yNeil stepped out upon the terrace. Had he 

heard her giddy saucy words? Miss Mildmay 

wondered, feeling/for once in her life, thoroughly 

disconcerted, and a little frightened. She had 

been speaking loudly, and the breadth of the 

terrace, from the windows to the steps on which 

she was standing, was not great. It was awkward, 

to say the least of it, and Christine did not mend 

matters by beginning to scold her. "You 

naughty amusing child \" she said. " But it is 

true. We have a right to taquiner him a little. 

Come, Monsieur, make your confession; once 

upon a time you were a man of stem purpose 

and resolve. What has changed you so ? In the 

old days I remember at , once you had said 

that you would do a thing, you did do it, all that 
one could say against it." 

" For example V^ Mr. O'Neil inquired calmly. 
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" For example, there was no keeping you there 
a day longer than you chose to remain, even, 
though when you left us you were not fit to 
travel/' 

^^I had taxed your mother's and your kind- 
ness long enough. Mademoiselle, — but a jyropos 
of what is all this ?'' 

'^ Simply this, three days ago you said good- 
bye to us, and said you were going immediately, 
yet here you are still/' 

^^ I plead guilty, Mademoiselle, to the charge, 
— let me see how it happened, — ah, yes ! I have 
been delayed." 

^^ A lucid explanation ! delayed by what, pray ? 
but forgive me, I am indiscreet perhaps/* 

^^By no means, I have been delayed by — " 
there was the faintest possible hesitation, ^^by 
circumstances. I believe that I really do mean 
to go to-morrow, though," he added coolly. 

"You believe that you really do mean to go 
to-morrow? .Ah, Monsieur, the demon of in- 
decision has then really got possession of you." 

"We are very satirical to-night," said Mr. 
O'NQil laughing ; " but you remember my mother 
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of old. Mademoiselle, do you not? Doubtless 
she and Madame Delneuve are at this very 
moment comparing notes about that famous 
illness of mine; you know that my mother 
hampers my movements now and then, just a 
little, and that I am not always quite a free 
agent,^' he explained. 

" Ah ! it is all your mother's fault, then V 
and Christine laughed Ughtly. 

" Not altogether, it has been a Uttle my own 
fault, too ; how very curious you are. Mademoi- 
selle V 

Christine laughed. ^^ I deserve that,'' she ac- 
knowledged ; ^^ I beUeve that I am curious,-:Tare 
you ?" she inquired suddenly of Ethel. 

^' About people^nd things which interest me, 
I believe I am curious.'*' 

Miss Mildmay replied coldly, and speaking for 
the first time. 

^'An oracular reply, — what does it signify?" 
asked Christine gaily. 

"It means that Miss Mildmay is anxious to 
make me understand that my movements 
do not interest her," Mr. O'Neil observed 

VOL. II. F 
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quietly. ^^But I understood that quite well al- 
ready/' 

There was an awkward little pause ; Mr. 
O'Neills candid explanation took both girls 
aback. 

^'Bitise! it does not mean anything of the 
sort/' Christine said, recovering herself the first. 
And then she added coaxingly, and pressing 
Ethel's arm, which was within her own. ^^ Now, 
does it mean that, chere ? Come, be good, and 

say that it does not." 

" I never contradict people," Miss Mildmay 
replied ; " when I was a little girl they used to 
tell me that it was a rude thing to do." 

Perhaps after this it was a happy diversion 
that the servant should make Jiis appearance to 
announce that tea was ready. 

Within doors it seemed as though things were 
going on more comfortably. The tea-table 
looked bright and inviting. The Colonel was 
pretty well and in good spirits, and Mr. CNeii 
had made ^ good guess on the subject of his 
mother's and Mrs. O'Neil's conversation. 

" The boy is always catching fevers, — Dr. 
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O^ Toole says that lie is certain to die of one 
sooner or later/' the old lady was observing in 
her fdnny old-fashioned French, to which the 
pohte Frenchwoman listened without a symptom 
of a betraying smile. 

'^ Truly, he was seriously ill then ; the doctors 
almost despaired of him/' she replied. 

'^But M. your son looks strong and robust now/' 

"Oh, yes, thank God; it is only fever I am 
afraid of for him ; for Dr. O'Toole, who never 
says a word that is not true, says that if there 
were a fever within ten miles, Arthur would be 
sure to catch it. And so your daughter is going 
to be married, Madame ?" she went on, perceiv- 
ing Christine. '^ I am delighted to hear it, — very 
glad indeed. I always like to hear of these 
things. Come over here, my dear, and tell 
me all about it." 

It was quite true that Mrs. O'Neil had. been 
pleased to hear of Mademoiselle Delneuve's en- 
gagement, a lurking jealousy and distrust of her 
son's grateful attachment to the French ladies 
being one of the troublesome thorns of her 
life. It was a constant bugbear to her that Mr. 

F 2 
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O'NeiPs deep gratitude might possibly mean 
something more ; and ever since she had been at 
Nice, she had fancied it necessary to keep Madame 
Delneuv© at a safe and civil distance, and to dis- 
courage undue intimacy. It had been a difficult 
card to play, for poor Mrs. O^Neil was torn be- 
tween the gratitude she owed them for the ser- 
vices they had rendered her son, and terror that 
he might be entrapped into a marriage with 
Christine, 

After all, she was a young woman. More- 
over, she was a French young woman, and Mrs. 
O'Neil looked upon the French female sex with a 
mortal hatred and distrust. She might have 
forgiven Christine everything, her want of 
money, of family, of everything which would in 
her eyes have made her a suitable match for her 
son ; she might possibly even have forgiven the 
French girl the obligation which Mr. O^Neil 
always so loudly proclaimed that he owed her, 
and which her warm jealous heart found it 
a little difficult not to resent ; but she could not 
forgive Christine the fact of being a French- 
woman, and in consequence of that fact she 
detested her. 
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Now, however, slie did not detest her any 
more. Once that she had been assured that she 
was safely engaged to M. Barbier, and innocent 
of matrimonial designs upon her son, she was 
ready enough to discover that she was charm- 
ing, and to feel most charitably and benevolently 
disposed to her. 

*^ Tell me all about it, my dear," she said with 
her most winning smiles. And she drew the 
French girl to her, and made her sit down by 
her side. Christine, however, did not seem to 
have very much to tell. It was her mother who 
complied with Mrs. O^Neil^s request, and with 
gentle triumph dilated upon the subject of the 
approaching nuptials. 

M. Barbier was an excellent partly and in 
every way worthy of her daughter's esteem and 
aflfection. She was thoroughly satisfied and con- 
tent. The marriage would take place imme- 
diately after Easter. The jutur had already 
provided an extremely handsome corbeille. In 
short, everything was as it should be. 

" M. Barbier said that he would probably call 
to fetch us home this evening^ Madame Del- 
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neuve concluded ; ^^ so if you will permit me, 
Madame, I shall have the honour of presenting 
him to you/^ 

Mrs. O^Neil professed herself delighted at 
the prospect and gave Christine a playful little 
push. 

^^A devoted lover my dear, I see/' she said 
gaHy; "he is afraid that somebody wiU run away 
with you, I suppose. Quite right, quite right. 
I like to see the young men kept up to the 
mark and made to do their duty properly/' 

^^M. Barbier is not young,'' Christine said 
a little shortly ; " he is nearly fifty, I believe." 

"Ah!" and Mrs. O'Neil looked rather dis- 
concerted, '^ but 'that is young — quite young 
enough," she went on cheerfully. ^^I always 
tell Arthur that a man of forty is a boy, a 
mere boy. Why men of forty marry girls of 
eighteen every day," she asserted in a somewhat 
defiant tone. 

" Do they ? " and Christine looked at Mr. 
O'Neil with a half smile. 

He coloured and laughed. 

" They sometimes do I believe perpetrate that 
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folly, when they can get the girls of eighteen to 
marry them. You forget that last clause, 
mother/' 

" Nonsense, of course they can. Arthur, as I 
am always telling you, if you would only take 
care of your hair — '' 

'^ Mother, it is hopeless. I discovered a new 
crop of grey ones this morning.'^ 

'' Of course you did, because you will never use 
the simplest remedies I ask you to use. But it 
don't signify. The youngest men get grey and 
bald nowadays, and Heaven knows that it ia bet- 
ter to have some hair, though it be grey, than none 
at all. To my mind a bald head is the ugliest 
thing in creation, or rather not in creation, for it 
never was created. Even new-born infants have 
some hair upon their heads,'' said Mrs. O'Neil 
vehemently. 

There was a general laugh at this, in the midst 
of which Christine remarked quietly, ^' M. Bar- 
bier is bald, Madame, as you will see presently." 

'^ Bless me ! Why did you not tell me so 
before, child ? " the old lady inquired testily. 

Evidently bald heads, grey hairs, and mar- 
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riages were delicate subjects, which it was as well 
to eschew. Christine turned off the little awk- 
wardness with a laugh, and a declaration that 
she did not object to baldness in the least. 

'' It looks venerable/^ she said, and then she 
rose from her seat by Mrs. O^Neil, and walked 
over to the piano. 

^^ Yoif play, don^t you ? ^^ she said to Ethel. 
^^ Come and play us something.^' 

Ethel did play a little, and Christine sang a 
little. The two girls made music together while 
Mrs. O^Neil and the Colonel played their game of 
draughts, and Madame Delneuve and Mr. O^Neil 

chatted perhaps over the old days, or more 

likely over the new, pleasant days that were to 
come when Christine would be established in her 
own home, and her mother with her. Christine 
had not much voice — ^hardly any indeed. Yet she 
sang a few little French ^' Romances,^^ cleverly 
and touchingly, as clever people know how to do 
these things, even when their voices are the 
merest pretences of voices. Presently Mr. O'Neil 
and her mother paused in their conversation and 
listened to her. 
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" Plaisir d'amour ne dure qu'un mouient, 
Chagrin d'amour dure toute la vie," 

the girl was singing, and when she had finished 
the song, Mr. O^Neil rose at once, and walked 
straight over to the piano. 

^^ I remember that song of old,'' he said, look- 
ing at her with a smile ; " are you as fond of it as 
ever ? " 

" It is pretty, I think,'' she answered care- 
lessly. "I always sing the same songs. I know 
so few." 

It would be hard to say what at that especial 
moment sent a sudden flash of suspicion through 
Ethel's mind, but then and there she did for the 
first time suspect that Christine liked Mr. O'Neil. 

"And that is her romance," she thought. 
" Can it reaUy be ? " 

She was standing in the recess of the window 
looking at the pair, and feeling as if she were in 
a dream. They were perfectly calm and com- 
posed, and they were discussing some song which 
lay open on the piano. But there was some- 
thing in Christine's face, a compression of her 
Kps, or a dimness in her eyes, which caused a 
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lamp to come into EtheFs throat, and made her 
heart beat. 

^^ She does like him/^ she said to herself. " I 
could swear that she does. What a blind idiot I 
have been ! ^^ 

Christine had already risen from the piano and 
was close to her. 

" Monsieur O^Neil says that it is a pity to be 
within doors this lovely night/^ she said. '^ Shall 
we take a turn in the garden ? What ails you ? " 
she inquired suddenly ; " you look as if you had 
seen a ghost.^^ 

" Perhaps I have/^ and Ethel laughed a little 
nervously, and indeed in her heart she was 
thinking that she had seen the ghost of poor 
Christine^s secret and silent love. 

Christine looked at her. 

" Well, will you come out ? ^^ she inquired. 

^^ Presently ; do you- two go, and I will fol- 
low.^^ 

'^But — ^^ and the French girl hesitated. 

But Mr. O^Neil overruled her hesitations. 

" We will wait for Miss Mildmay out on the 
ten^ace,^^. he said, speaking a little impatiently. 
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as he was apt to do when his wishes were not at 
once complied with, " Come, Mademoiselle/^ 

" Go and fetch a shawl and follow us/^ Chris- 
tine said, and then Mr. O^Neil opened the win- 
dow for her, and they both went out. 

But Ethel did not fetch a shawl, nor indeed 
show the slightest intention of following them. 
On the contrary she stood quite still, half hidden 
by the folds of the curtain, looking after them. 
Not for very long, however, only for a few 
minutes, till probably tired of waiting for her 
they went down the terrace steps and disap- 
peared out of her sight. As Ethel knew very 
well, the Villa garden was a pleasant place to 
walk in by night — by moonlight particularly, for 
the moonlight made of it a magical sort of garden, 
and its stealthy, slender jBngers stole through the 
dark, shadowy alleys, and made all sorts of fan- 
ciful patterns upon the earth, such as mortal 
fingers could never have devised. It was not a 
trim, well-kept garden by any means ; but wild, 
neglected, overgrown, revelling in careless 
southern luxuriance, with winding paths choked 
with trailing boughs and branches, and with 
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sudden glimpses of the valley beneath, and the 
mountains and the sea. A romantic beautiful 
garden, with leafy nooks and broken nymphs, 
and dried.up fountains, and mouldy summer- 
houses, sad relics of departed and better times, 
when the Villa had been a happy, beloved home, 
instead of a lodging house let year after year to 
careless, unloving strangers, who came and went 
and were seen in it no more. 

Mr. O'Neil and Christine apparently knew 
how to appreciate its beauties at all events. 
Ethel came and talked to Madame Delneuve; 
and the Colonel and Mrs. O'Neil squabbled 
over many games, and still they did not return. 
Madame Delneuve got a little anxious at last. 

"Christine will catch cold,^' she said, "and 
besides — besides M. Barbier will be here 
presently and — '^ she left the consequence to be 
inferred. 

Ethel laughed. 

" Is M. Barbier of a jealous disposition ? '' she 
inquired rather drily. 

" No. He has a most excellent disposition — 
thoroughly good and generous, but the conve- 
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nances you know, Mademoiselle. He miglit per- 
haps think it a little strange to find — ^^ 

'^To find the young lady he is engaged to 
taking a moonlight walk with another gentle- 
man. Is* that it, Madame ? '^ 

" M, O^Neil is such an old friend that I would 
trust Christine with him anywhere/^ Madame 
Delneuve replied nervously. ^^ I am only think- 
ing of the appearances.^^ 

" Are old friends never dangerous ones ? '^ 
Ethel inquired abruptly. 

Madame Delneuve gave her a half-anxious, 
half-perplexed look. 

" I trust M. O^Neil thoroughly/' she said with 
the faintest possible tinge of coldness in her 
voice ; ^' he has been always so very kind and 
good to us. Christine and I have both reason to 
look upon him as our best friend." 

They were actually entering the room as she 
finished the words. The crisp night air had 
given Christine a bright colour, and her eyes 
were sparkling. Ethel for the first time thought 
her actually pretty. 

" Tou lazy child,'' the French girl se^id, coming 
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up to her, '^why did you not come out as you 
promised ? It is sucli a lovely night/^ 

'^Tou did not want me, did you? Two is 
often better company than three,^' and Ethel 
looked at her with a half smile. 

Christine returned the look. Then suddenly 
she bent down and whispered in her ear, " What 
a little goose you are I We talked of you, and of 
you only the whole time. He says you have no 
heart, and I agreed with him.^^ 

"Did you? You are probably both quite 
right.^' 

But Christine had already turned away from 
her. "Look here, ma mere/^ she was saying; 
" see the pretty cadeau de noces which M. O^Neil 
has given me. Is it not charming? He was 
going to send it to me, but as he found me here 
to-night, he has given it to me instead/' 

It was a handsome gold locket, set with 
precious stones. Madame Delneuve's eyes filled 
with tears. ^^ Such a beautiful present — ^you are 
too kind and good,'' and she pressed his hand 
gratefully. 

"Nonsense! It is a mere trifle — ^not half 
nice enough." 
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While they were all still admiring the gift, 
the servant announced that a gentleman had 
called for the ladies. Of course, M. Barbier was 
requested to enter, and the Colonel himself went 
out to fetch him. In came the fat little French- 
man, hat in hand, and making his bow— a uni- 
versal bow meant for everybody, but his eyes, as 
was natural, only sought Christine. She was 
already putting on her hat, and seemed in a 
hurry to be gone. ^^ Tou are a little late, Jules, 
are you not V^ she said. 

Jules^ good-natured eyes sparkled. Perhaps 
it was only rarely that he had the pleasure of 
hearing his future address him by his Christian 
name, and perhaps more rarely still, did she 
evince any impatience for his coming. " I was 
afraid to disturb you by coming too early,^^ he 
replied meekly ; but he reddened with pleasure. 

In five minutes more good-nights had been 
exchanged, and the French people had all de- 
parted. 

'^ An excellent man I am sure/^ Mrs. O^Neil 
remarked, in a patronisiing yet doubtful tone of 
voice, commenting upon M. Barbier, and she 
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looked slily and furtively at her companions. 
^'No doubt that it is a very suitable match/' 

She evidently expected contradiction, yet no- 
body did contradict her. " He is not handsome, 
but young ladies are too strong-minded and 
sensible to care much about such trifles nowa- 
days, I suppose," was the only reply her remark 
provoked, and that came from the Colonel in the 
careless tone of a man who is speaking of a 
totally indifferent matter. 

As to Ethel, she was yawning and declaring 
herself to be half dead with sleep. When her 
father retired, as with his early invalid habits he 
did at once, she became fidgety, and begged 
of Mrs. O'Neil to excuse her. 

^^ Probably, though, you are very glad to be 
rid of me," she said, with one of her deprecating 
charming smiles, as she kissed her. And then 
holding her candle before her face, she held out 
her hand to Mr. O'Neil. ^^I am stupid. Is it 
good-bye or only good-night ? I quite forget" 
she inquired with a meek sauciiiess which was 
nothing less than audacious. 

But he was her match. " I don^t know," he 
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said carelessly. " Pray don^t trouble yourself on 
the subject/' And lie just touched the little 
white hand which she had offered him. 

Mrs. O^Neil groaned and puckered her fore- 
head. Matters were, no doubt about it, getting 
altogether too complicated for her. And Ethel 
marched out of the room with a warlike tramp, 
brandishing her candle defiantly, and sowing 
grease broadcast upon her dress. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

Next morning Miss Mildmay awoke with a pain at 
her heart, with a horrible, distinct presentiment 
that some great crisis was approaching. Indeed 
a sense of depression and gloom seemed to hang 
over the Villa, and everybody in it seemed more 
or less out of tune : Mrs. O'Neil was cross and 
irritajble; the Colonel had had a wretched 
night, and was restless and complaining. 

"I wish we were at home again, love,'' he 
said wearily to Ethel. '^I am sick of the eternal 
glare of this place, and I am longing for the 
green fields and green trees of old England 
again.'' 

His daughter tried to soothe him. '' We must 
have patience," she said; ^^it is winter still in 
. England." 
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The Colonel siglied. With the caprice of an 
invalid^ Nice had suddenly become distastefiil to 
him, and he was longing for change. 

''We might move slowly/' he suggested, 
"delaying on the road. I am tired of Nice. 
Besides, darling — '' 

But then, alas ! he paused, looking at her 
hesitatingly. He could not bring himself to 
approach the dreaded subject. The poor man 
shrank with a morbid terror from the thought of 
paining, his darling. Ethel's heart tightened — 
she too wanted to speak, she too longed for, yet 
feared an explanation. But then an interruption 
came and the opportunity was lost, the fact being 
that both lacked the moral courage to make the 
discovery that both their wills were strong, and 
that neither would yield to the other. 

It was a wretched morning. Ethel's heart 
jumped into her mouth at every sound. She felt 
sick and miserable. The suspense she was en- 
during was intolerable, for every minute she 
expected the arrival of Count O'Neil's letter, and 
she trembled in anticipation over the decisive 
turn it must give to the situation. It had not 
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come yesterday. Madame O^Neil liad been so 
far merciful as to give her a little breathing 
time, a short respite. But Bthel^s instinct told 
her that Madame O^Neil was not the woman to 
put her hand to the plough and then to turn back. 
Once that her interference and assistance had 
been solicited and promised, it was not likely 
they would be promised in vain. 

Yet the morning dragged slowly and wearily 
by, and no sign was made. With nervous ten- 
derness and solicitude, Ethel hovered around her 
father, one moment dreading, the next almost 
longing for something to happen which would 
put an end to the uncomfortable, false position 
of affairs. There seemed to be a tacit but 
insecure sort of truce established between her 
father and herself, a miserable, hollow truce, 
which the veriest trifle must destroy. It was 
like the calm before the storm. The dark, 
brooding clouds had gathered together, but they 
had not yet burst. And to Ethel^s impatient, 
impetuous disposition, no storm could be worse 
than this sickening, ominous calm. 

Mrs. O^Neil, contrary to her usual custom, 
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passed the morning shut up in her room, tite- 
a-tSte with her maid Flaherty. Flaherty was 
a character, and an old crony of her mis- 
tress's, in whose service she had passed the 
best part of her life. She was Mrs. O'Neills 
confidante, aide-de-camp, everything, in short, as 
well as her maid. Since they had come to the 
Villa, however, her star had somewhat waned;, 
that is to say, that the attractions of her society 
had been rather thrown into the shade by those 
of Miss Mildmay's, and her mistresses fidelity 
had wavered a little in favour of the companion- 
ship of the gay young girl. 

But somehow now, Mrs. 0*Neil seemed to have 
taken a sudden turn against youth's giddiness 
and wilfulness and saucy caprice, and, for this 
morning at all events, was glad to fall back upon 
the safe, steady Flaherty again. When she did 
at last emerge from her room, she made no 
secret of the cause of her grievances. 

'^ I can't believe that Arthur has actually gone 
without bidding me good bye," she lamented. 
"I was sure that he would come this morn- 
ing." 
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" Did you not bid Mm good bye last night 
then ?" Ethel inquired. 

" Perhaps I did, child, perhaps I did. But I 
had twenty things to say to him still. Besides, 
I did not think that he really meant to go. K I 
had thought it, I would have gone with him my- 
self. At least, I think I would. What good am 
I doing here V she concluded, with melancholy 
irritation. " As Arthur has told me Wenty times, 
I am an old fool to meddle in other people's 
affairs.'' 

Ethel agreed too fully with her to contra- 
dict her, and was silent 

'' Perhaps he has not gone after all,** she 
said thoughtfully, after a Httle pause. 

" Do you think so ? Perhaps he has not. I 
will send to the hotel to inquire," Mrs. (yNeil 
said with eager hopefulness. 

The messenger returned in due time. He had 
reached the hotel just as Mr. CNeil had been 
starting for the train, and he brought a little 
scribbled note, in which her son bade her fare- 
well. He was not going very far, however, he 
said, only to Mentone. And he would probably 
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return in a few days^ when he hoped to find his 
mother ready to accompany him home. 

'^I thought that he had business in London^^^ 
Ethel remarked rather drily^ upon hearing 
this. 

^' So did 1, child. Certainly he pretended that 
he had. The fact of the matter is^ that there is 
no comprehending him nor anybody else ; but 
I think/^ and she gave the girl a severe look^ ^' I 
think that he is disgusted with you/^ she de- 
clared candidly. 

" Do you ? Well, I wish that he would save 
himself the 1a*ouble/^ replied Miss Mildmay im- 
petuously. 

Mrs. CVNeil drew herself up in a flutter. " I 
win go and see about packing up my things/^ 
fi^ announced with dignity. '^ I certainly must 
not delay Arthur any longer.'' 

Ethel went to her room and did not see any- 
body for several hours. The first interruption 
that came was her maid, announcing that it was 
time to dress for dinner. Another, and a more 
startling announcement, came too, before long. 
And so, Miss, we are to pack up and be off 
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out of this in three days, I hear/' Hannah ob- 
served cheerfully, as she was smoothing the fair 
crumpled hair. 

'^What?'' and Ethel started as though she 
had been shot. 

'' Oh ! Mr. Evans (the Colonel's valet) told us 
all in the servants' hall ten minutes ago/' Hannah 
went on; and then, observing hex: mistress's 
agitation, '' perhaps he only wanted to take a 
rise out of us. However, he said that the 
Colonel had given orders that everything should 
be got ready." 

Ethel's toilette did not, we may be sure, last 
long after this. She hastened to the drawing- 
room. Her father and Mrs. O'Neil were there 
before her. She heard their voices through the 
closed door, but they ^paused abruptly as she 
opened it. She looked from one to the other, 
and something conscious and anxious in their 
faces, told her that the letter had come ; that it 
had come and had been discussed, and perhaps 
answered; that they had taken her fate in their 
hands, and had decided upon it. The girl felt 
herself grow pale with indignation, but outwardly 
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she was calm enough. '^Is it true that we 
are to leave on Thursday, Papa V^ she inquired 
as quietly as she could. *' Hannah says that 
Evans told her so.'^ 

The Colonel looked discomfited. " What gos- 
sips those servants are to be sure \" he exclaimed 
impatiently. ''I mentioned to him that we 
might leave, only half an hour ago. I am think- 
ing of it, love, — ^if you have no objection, that 
is,'' he added, looking at her doubtfully. 

*' It is a sudden idea,'' Ethel observed shortly, 
turning away from him. She was choking. 
Her eyes filled with tears. Her father had then 
lost all trust in her. The very servants knew 
more of his plans and projects than she did. 
Now she fancied that she had detected a signi- 
ficant, compassionate glance in Hannah's eyes, 
as though even the maid guessed at and sympa- 
thized with her young lady's troubles. And as 
to Mrs. O'Neil, the girl almost hated the old 
lady just then, for had not Mrs. O^Neil sup- 
planted her in her father's confidence ; had she 
not stolen in between them, making them 
strangers almost to one another ? 
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And so things had reached a climax now, and 
what was to be done? She was out in the 
garden that evening, passionately making her- 
self the question. Ethel's temper was roused. 
She was indignant and angry. Never had a 
girl, she told herself, been treated as she was 
treated, and now, more than ever, was she re- 
solved not to submit* A persuasive, kind word, 
might perhaps have worked wonders, she thought. 
If they had but taken the trouble to reason witb 
her, to beg of her to pause, to grant even delay, 
what might she not have done ? But this tyran- 
nical mode of proceeding revolted her. Yes^ it 
was tyrannical, nothing more nor less. She 
remembered Madame O'Neills words, and her 
heart began to beat. What if her father were a 
real tyrant, and that the moment had actually 
come to resist him? She stopped suddexdy in 
her hasty walk, and stood still to think about it. 
The idea had been lying dormant in her brain„ 
and now it suddenly started into vigorous life. 
What if he were unjust and harsh and cruel ? 
Some fathers were all these dreadful things, she 
believed, though till now, she had certainly had 
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no personal experience on tlie subject. What if 
— and just then Ethel heard a voice calling her 
name and a quick step behind her^ and turning 
round she saw Count (yNeil coming towards her. 

The most perplexed questions often are giyen 
the suddenest answers. Quick rays of light 
occasionally reveal the secret of the puzzle which 
has distracted our brain for long. All Ethel's 
stormy questions seemed answered then. Her 
perplexity seemed set at rest. The young man's 
excitement all at once calmed hers. He caught 
her hand and pressed it to his lips. He told her 
the old story over again^ how well he loved her. 
He made her a passionate declaration. This 
time there was no playing at love, no little ar- 
tifices nor coynesses, nor hesitations nor obtru- 
sive recollection of the famous convenances. It 
was much too serious and solemn a moment for 
that. Indeed, the exigencies of the position 
seemed to have recklessly scattered all such petty 
considerations to the wind. It is wonderful how 
quickly trifles dwindle away and disappear 
before an emergency. 

" I was going up to the house to insist upon 
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seeing you when I caught sight of your dress 
through the trees/' the Count told her. *' You 
would have come to me, would you not V^ he in- 
quired anxiously. 

*' I don't know. They would not have let me, 
perhaps.'' 

*' Not have let you ? Surely they would not 
employ force — " 

^^ Oh, no !" and Ethel could not help laughing 
a nervous, tearful, hysterical little laugh. Hea- 
ven knew that things looked black and grave 
enough, but the word "force" in connection 
with her loving, invalid father, and gentle little 
Mrs. O'Neil, had a sound about it which was 
almost ludicrous. 

Count O'Neil would have been angry with her 
for laughing, if she had not sighed immediately 
afterwards. 

" How do I know," he went on, *' what they 
might not do to you? After the insulting answer 
which your father saw fit to send to my — '* 

" Then you did write ? He answered you ?" 
Ethel interrupted breathlessly. 

" Did you not know ? Did he tell you nothing ?" 
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"No, nothing/' she replied with sad indig- 
nation. 

" Ah, I knew it 1 I guessed it ! I told my 
mother so ! '^ the young man exclaimed. " I 
well knew that you would never have permitted 
such a letter to be sent to me. Here it is, 
Mademoiselle. I received it within an hour 
from the time I sent mine. He did not take 
long to reflect upon his answer,^' he added 
bitterly. 

Ethel took the letter and read it by the light 
of the moon, while O'Neil stood by devouring 
her with his eyes. No wonder the young man 
was incensed. It was a cold, short, decided 
refusal to give him his daughter's hand. No 
explanation or apology was vouchsafed. Pre- 
sently Bthfel raised her eyes, and slowly and 
deliberately folding the paper, returned it to him. 

" Well ! '' he inquired breathlessly. 

She half smiled. '' We are to leave Nice in 
three days. Count O'Neil,'' she said quietly. 

" In three diays. Mademoiselle 1 Ah, Ethel — 
dearest Ethel — ^it cannot be 1 You are not 
serious 1 '' 
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She was indeed serious ; but so was tlie young 
man. He loved her. Again and again he told 
her so. And she loved him. This also he told 
her. It was a torrent of words, an avalanche 
of protestations, of eager, irresistible entreaties. 
It was a desperate assault, a fiery bombardment. 
How could the poor little but weakly-defended 
fortress hold out against such an attack ? What 
was left to it but to capitulate at discretion, to 
lay down its arms, to surrender ? 

^'But what is to be done?'^ Ethel said despe- 
rately, when at last her voluble lover paused to 
take breath, and it had come to her turn to say 
something. 

What was to be done ? Count O'Neil was at 
no loss for an answer now. He had come to the 
Villa arm^d with an answer for the inevitable 
question, strengthened by his mother^s counsels, 
ready with her suggestions. After all, following 
immediately upon his passionate adjurations and 
fiery declarations, the active measures which he 
was ready to propose seemed to be mild and 
meek enough. Perhaps Ethel had been pre- 
pared to hear of an elopement, of escapes from 
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windows, of scaling walls, of special licences, 
of desperate adventures. But no, the young 
man, had no such propositions to make. All he 
urged was, that she should come to spend the 
next day with his mother ; that she should put 
herself under her protection. 

''There is no time to be lost,'' he reminded 
her. ''In three days your father threatens to 
take you away. Whatever is to be done, must 
be done at once. He will yield so soon as he 
sees that he must yield ; that you are not a child 
to be guided by leading-strings; that you are 
capable of a decided step. From my mother's 
house we will both write to him to beg for his 
consent, and to teU him that if he refuses it — 
But he will not refuse," he said, hastily checking 
himself. " Ethel, if he sees that you are really 
determined, he will do as you wish. Everything 
depends on yourself." 

Ethel was silent. She was watching a tiny 
cloud which was slowly sailing across the deep 
blue, starlit sky, and a whimsical idea played 
through her silly brain that she would wait till 
it had reached the moon to give him her answer. 
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She knew very well wliat it all meant. Slie 
knew very well tliat Madame O^Neil and lier son 
had resolved in their hearts that once she had 
been induced to leave her home, she should not 
be allowed to return to it until her father^s con- 
sent had been wrung from him. She knew — ; 
Suddenly she started violently. A tall figure 
was approaching, and the next minute had 
passed. 

Miss Mildmay bit her lips. An irresistible 
impulse had made her draw back into the deep 
shadow of some trees close at hand. If she had 
had an instant for reflection, she would pro- 
bably have disdained to move an inch; but, 
undoubtedly, both her own and her companion's 
first instinct had been concealment. 

" It is Mr. O'Neil," she exclaimed after a mo- 
ment's pause. " But how can it be ? He went 
away to-day .'' 

" Went away I I saw him at six o'clock this 
evening. Ah, Ae, at least, may come and go as 
he chooses ! " he said bitterly. 

'^ How can it be ?" Ethel repeated thought- 
fully. And then she added quietly, "He saw 
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us, I suppose/' And she looked up to find her 
little cloud again. But a wind had wafted it away. 
It was lost somewhere in the deep blue, starry- 
depths; and the girl felt lonely as though she 
had lost a friend. 

'' Do you think he did ? I hope not," said 
(yNeil anxiously. "He will perhaps tell, and 
there yriU be a commotion, and you may be ex- 
posed to — I will follow him, and challenge 
him to do more mischief than he has already 
done,'' exclaimed the young man in fiery tones. 
And he did actually iliove away. 

But Ethel caught his arm and detained him. 
She laughed, and yet she was pleased and 
touched. It pleased her that her knight should 
be ready to rush into the lists and fight her 
battles j but common sense told her that it was 
unnecessary to prove his prowess now. And so 
she laughed, and left her hand almost caressingly 
upon his arm. 

" What does it matter, whether he saw us oj 
not?" she said with gay defiance. "He can't 
hurt us, can he ? Let him tell if he chooses. 
So much the better if he does. There will be 
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a fuss, but I am well able to bear it. Tliey will 
hardly lock me lip, I think/' and she laughed 
again. 

^^And you will come to us to-morrow — to- 
morrow morning, will you not?'' entreated 
the young man, forgetting his vengeance, his 
anger, everything but his love, at the soft 
touch of her little hand and the sweet sound of 
her laugh. '^ Come to us to-morrow, and the 
ftiture will take care of itself. Heaven favours 
the brave, you know, and you are brave and 
true and noble. Here is a little note which my 
mother has sent you. It explains all." 

Ten minutes later Count O'Neil was walking 
with an elated, triumphant step away, gaily, and 
with his high tenor voice serenading the moon ; 
and Ethel, with a curious pain at her heart, and 
a strange dizziness in her head, had slowly turned 
towards the house. On the terrace she paused. 
The salon was brightly lit. Mrs. O'Neil was 
seated near the great white stove, and her son 
was next her. Her face looked softly happy. 
The clouds of the day were dispelled. She was 
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holding his hand, and looking up at him with 
a smile. But though the old lady looked happy, 
she looked a little puzzled too. Ethel went in 
boldly. 

^' You see he has not gone after all, child ! " 
Mrs. O^Neil exclaimed triumphantly, as she 
entered. '' There was a fate against it ; I knew 
there was.^' 

Mr. CNeil stood up. "A common-place sort 
of fate,^^ he said with a little constrained laugh. 
"I was late for the train. Just half a minute 
late.'' 

How strange!'' and Ethel looked incredulous. 
Yes ; for such a thing to happen to me, who 
am generally punctual. The horse under my 
fiacre was lame, and I had calculated the time 
too closely." 

"It is strange!" Ethel repeated. And she 
looked incredulous still. 

Mr. O'Neil gave her a keen glance, and re- 
sumed his seat in silence. 

"And now," pursued his mother gleefully, 
'^ we shall all start together on Monday. It will 
be such a comfort to have Arthur to take care 
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of us and look after everything. Dear me ! 
You and I, child, and the poor Colonel would 
have made a wretched business of the journey 
between us." 

"We would have got on very well. Papa 
and I managed very well when we were coming 
here, and Papa is stronger now than he was 
then." " Besides/' she went on, after a little 
thoughtful pause, " perhaps we shall not leave on 
Monday at all, Mrs. O'Neil. It is too soon." 

Mrs. O'Neil nodded her head significantly. 
" Oh yes, we shall. Your papa has made up his 
mind, my dear," she said. 

" Has he ? But he may change it again. 
Somehow, I fancy that he will. By the way, 
where is Papa?" 

" Gone to bed. He was tired." 

"And so am I." And she looked at her 
watch. " Ten o'clock ! Dear me ! How quickly 
the evening went by." 

" I don't think so at all. I found it very long 
till Arthur came. Your papa was not well and 
I was dull, and we made poor company for one 
another. You were out in the garden all the 
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evening you know, child. Upon my word, I 
hate that garden/' she added testily. 

^^ Oh, no ; it is delightful j and such a lovely 
night as it is too ! Is it not, Mr. O'Neil f By 
the way, what made you run away from me just 
now upon the avenue, as if you thought me a 
ghost? Did you not see me?'' she inquired 
coolly. 

Mr. CVNeil smiled. This piece of audacity 
was irresistible. 

"Yes, I did see you," he replied calmly. 

"Ah, I thought so, and Count O'Neil, too. 
We did not quite recognize you till you had 
passed. I fancied you had left, you know, but 
Count O'Neil assured me you had not," 

Mrs. CNeil bounded on her seat. She could 
not believe her ears. 

'^You don't mean to say that that impudent 
fellow presumed to — " she began. 

But Miss Mildmay was prudent as well as brave. 
She had gradually approached the door, and now 
she had opened it and closed it behind her. 

Mrs. CNeil drew a long breath. " My good- 
ness I" she exclaimed. 
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It was all she could say. Her son laughed. 

'^ Miss Mildmay is frank at least,'' he observed ; 
^^ it is easy to see that this hole-and-corner work 
is against her grain." 

"Arthur, do you mean to say that you saw 
that young man with her and that you did not 
knock him down or shoot him V^ demanded his 
mother indignantly. 

" I do indeed. Mother. I would have liked to 
knock him down certainly — ^but what affair is it 
of mine V^ he asked with a short laugh, ^^ if she 
is resolved to marry that — " 

" To marry him ! To marry Denis Irwin's 
son ! Arthur, are you mad ? It would break 
her father's heart. It would kill him at once." 

^' She means to do it," Mr. O'Neil said thought- 
fully. 

'^Nonsense! She cannot. We are going 
away on Monday. Thank God we are leaving 
this wicked place on Monday," Mrs. O'Neil said, 
growing excited. " Arthur, the girl is silly, but 
she is not quite so foolish as seriously to want to 
do such a mad thing as that. 

It may not be such a mad thing after all. 
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Mr. O'Neil said quietly. "That young fellow 
may get Castle Garvagh yet/' 

" Arthur I Arthur ! Don't break my heart. I 
can't believe it. Tou know that I cannot. No- 
thing has happened. Tou have had no bad 
news ?" she inquired breathlessly. 

'' Nothing partit5ular. Only a letter this morn- 
ing saying that that woman is better again, and 
that she is delaying coming home, and that no- 
thing is to be got out of her. It is weary, weary 
work/' he said with a quick, impatient sigh. 

" God knows that it is. God knows that it is 
a wonder my heart is not broken. It would have 
broken long ago but for the hope that keeps me 
alive, the hope of seeing you master of your own 
before I die. But if once your courage fails, 
Arthur, I shall die ; I know I shall," she said 
with a sob in her voice. 

Mr. O'Neil kissed her. " But it is not failing. 
Mother. So long as there is life there is hope. 
Never fear but that we shall make a good fight 
for the old place," he said with an) assumed 
cheerfulnsss which deceived her. The elastic- 
spirited old lady cheered up at once. 
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" And we shall win, too, of course we shall. 
And then, Arthur, you will find a nice, pretty, 
sweet-tempered wife, and I shall be perfectly 
happy at last. That infatuated, saucy girl V she 
broke out suddenly, and in a tone of profound 
disgust. '^ Certainly she is not the sort of wife 
for you, that is one thing, — though, indeed, 
I believe that I was silly enough to fancy 
that — ^^ And she broke off, giving her son a 
doubtful, furtive glance. 

" Your fancies generally are silly. Mother,^' he 
replied with a little laugh. And he stood up to 
leave. " Good night, it is time for me to be 
off." 

There was something sharp in the tone of his 
voice, something sharp and painful, which smote 
jarringly upon his mother's ears. 

^^ She is a silly-pated, headstrong, impudent 
girl," went on the old lady, waxing warm, and 
holding her son's hand tight. "Thank God, 
Arthur, that you are a sensible man, and not one 
to be made a fool of by such a minx as that." 

"It is very fortunate. certainly. Good night. 
Mother." 
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But she was not satisfied yet ; far from it, in- 
deed. '' A^tllu^/^ she said suddenly and yearn- 
ingly- 

''Mother/^ 

^^ I was miserable about that French girl, and 
now that that is off my mind — '^ 

He laughed. " Poor Christine ! She is a dear, 
good girl. Mother.^ 

But you don^t want to marry her. You 
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if 

never wanted it.^^ 



'^ Of course not, I told you so a hundred 
times.'^ And he spoke rather impatiently. 

" Nor this one either," persisted Mrs. O'Neil. 
^^ Worthless, wilful, undutiful, empty-brained chit 
of a pretty girl that she is." 

"True enough. Mother. True enough, dear 
old Mother." And he laughed. 

''And yet," said Mr. CVNeil with a strange 
slow, lingering tenderness. 

'' And yet," repeated Mrs. O^Neil sorrowfully 
and doubtfully. 

There was a little silence. Mother and son 
looked into one another^s eyes. 

" And yet I believe that I love her, fool that 1 
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am. I hnow that I do !" he exclaimed with deep, 
sudden passion, 

A dead, breathless pause followed this. Then 
Mrs. O'Neil drew him down to her and put her 
arms round his neck with a groan. 

''My goodness ! My goodness V she sighed. 
'' Oh, that we had never put foot in this horrid 
place ! God help us \" 

And the poor old lady wrung her hands and 
burst into tears. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

Ethel did not sleep that night, yet when morn- 
ing came she felt no fatigue, and her eyes 
sparkled, and her cheeks were flushed with ex- 
citement. She had not spent the night idly. 
During it she had written to her father; and 
though the letter was not a long one, it had 
cost her many hours, and had been written 
over and over again. Now at last she told him 
the story of her grievances. How cruelly she be- 
lieved herself to have been treated, — how she 
had suffered from his want of confidence, — how 
deeply she resented Mrs. O^NeiPs interference 
between them ; a sad, somewhat incoherent little 
plaint which it was a pity had not been put into 
words, and got harmlessly rid of before this. 
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But when she came to the real pith of the 
letter Ethel hardly knew what to say, or how to 
say it. How to tell him that she loved Count 
CyNeil and was resolved to be his wife, and that 
she was leaving her home with the intention of 
not returning to it till he had consented to the 
marriage. Many times she framed the words 
and tried to write them, but her tears fell upon 
them and blotted them, making them almost 
illegible. '^ No matter,^' she thought, " he will 
understand my meaning clearly enough.^' And 
in a vague way she told him that she was going to 
spend the day with Madame O'Neil, and begged 
of him to write to her and tell her that he was 
not angry with her, and did not want to make 
her miserable for life by forcing her to disobey 
him. And then she threw down her pen and wrote 
no more, knowing well, as has been said, that her 
meaning, if not very lucidly expressed, would be 
more than intelligible to her father^s heart. 

The house was still hushed and quiet when 
Ethel had dressed herself and was ready to leave 
her room. Madame O'Neil had begged of her 
to come to her early, — she had a particular rea- 
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son, slie said, — ^and the girl was not sorry Ho 

* 
obey. 

Delay was useless and painful. The sooner 
the brief little adventure — as she represented to 
her own mind that it was to be — ^was over, the 
better. Laden with such a resolution, she felt 
that she could not meet her father^s eyes. K 
she was to go at all, she had better go at once 
she thought, while her heart was sinking within 
her, and every moment what she had to do 
seemed more difficult and impossible. After all, 
what was it ? she asked herself with a desperate 
resolution to be brave and light-hearted. No- 
thing so very dreadful, surely. Was she not 
merely going to spend the day with a friend, 
and thus quietly to bring aboat the solution of a 
long slumbering difficulty ? Was she not merely 
asserting the independence and loyalty of which 
she was so proud? It would all be over in a 
few hours, and she would be home again, having 
adroitly and successfully carried her point and 
won her victory. Ethel left her room laughing 
at her own haunting fears, and valiantly stifling 
the aching disgust which was torturing her. 
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When she reached her father^s door her light, 
swift steps paused. It was ajar, and very cau- 
tiously she looked in. The Colonel had already 
risen. Probably he, too, had had a restless 
night, for now he was in his dressing-gown, 
seated in his arm-chair, and asleep. 

Like herself, he had been writing. On the 
table before him lay a half-finished letter, and 
several papers were lying about. 

Ethel went over and stood beside him, listen^ 
ing with suspended breath to his gentle breath- 
ing. The early morning sun was flooding the 
room. Happy birds were already singing mer- 
rily in the garden outside. But within all was 
quiet and hushed. BTo sound but that loWj 
measured respiration, and the ticking of the 
clock upon the mantelpiece. Presently it struck 
an hour. Ethel watched expectantly, but her 
father was not disturbed. Then she bent down 
and kissed him, kissed his pallid, anxious forehead 
with her fresh, cool lips, reverently, yearningly, 
yet lightly. Still he never moved. Her heart 
was breaking. Great lumps were gathering in 
her throat. How pale and gentle he looked ! The 
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irritable expression which illness had of late 
brought into his face, changed by repose into 
one of deep serenity and peace. And how well 
she loved him, how well, how well ! she had 
never known how well until now, when for the first 
time in her life she was about deliberately to in*- 
flict upon him a cruel pain, and that she found 
out how terribly difficult it was to do it. 

Could she do it all ? For a minute or two she 
thought that she could not. For a minute or 
two she would have given worlds that he would 
awake, — worlds that he would look at her with 
his loving eyes ; worlds that she tnight hear the 
tender sound of his voice. She could so easily 
have told him all then. Late as it was, it was 
yet not too late for an explanation. But Ethel 
had taken her fate in her own hands, and now 
Fate would not assist her. 

The angel of sleep kept steady guard, and her 
father did not awake. Could she do it ? Yes, 
she could, she was doing it now. She had 
faltered, but now she was firm again. Her word 
was given, and she was too proud to retract it, 
too proud at the eleventh hour to draw back, 
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and prove herself a nerveless, timid cliild ; too 
proud to submit tamely to what Madame CVNeil 
had told her was tyranny and injustice; for, 
strange to say, Ethel thought more of Madame 
O'Neil just then than of Madame O'Neills son. 

Another look, another kiss, a brief sharp strug- 
gle, a pain going through her heart like a sharp 
knife ; and then, with her hands tightly clasped 
together, the girl had stolen from the hushed 
room as noiselessly as she had entered it, out 
into the pleasant morning brightness where the 
purple mountains were melting in the azure skies, 
and the distant white villages were sparkling 
merrily in the sun. 

It was not a long walk, and Ethel^s hurried, 
nervous steps had soon accomplished it. But 
early as it was, Madame O'Neil was waiting for 
her, and had all her arrangements ready. Foolish 
Ethel, but vaguely realizing what she was doing, 
and wilfully blinding herself to the possible con- 
sequences of the steps she was taking, had, we 
may be sure, thought of very little beyond the 
moment. If she had been asked what she ex- 
pected would happen next, she would probably 
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have replied that she supposed that after a 
couple of quiet hours at Madame O'Neills house, 
during which the Villa would be in a state of 
wild commotion and uproar, her father, brought 
to see the urgency and seriousness of the case, 
would yield to necessity, and, like the pater- 
familias on the stage, forgive and bless his re- 
bellious child. Silly Ethel ! Nothing would get 
it out of her head that she was an aggrieved 
heroine of romance ; and as most of the romances 
with which she was acquainted had a triumphant 
ending, she never doubted but that her own must 
have the same. But if she was a goose, Madame 
CFNeil was certainly not one. Less sanguine and 
more clear-sighted than Ethel, she by no means 
anticipated such an easy victory ; nor was she, 
like her, oblivious of the fact that Colonel Mild- 
may, having law and right to back him, could at 
any moment force his daughter to return. Delay 
and publicity were the two allies to which she 
trusted. The longer Ethel remained under her 
protection, so much more importance did her 
flight from home assume. The more widely was 
the young lady^s escapade known, the more ur- 
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gently would the dread of scandal, and of the 
world's judgment, force him to relent, and give 
his consent to her marriage. Madame CVNeil, in 
short, was, or considered herself to be, mistress 
of the position. Her tactics were simple in the 
extreme, but their very simplicity might, she 
hoped, prove the element of their success. If ne- 
cessary, desperate measures could be resorted to. 
Once with her, the young girl was more or less 
in her power. But until mild means had been 
tried and had failed, Madame O'Neil was in no- 
wise anxious to adopt stronger ones, and to drive 
Colonel Mildmay to extremities. 

And so, when Ethel arrived and had been 
warmly and aflfectionately welcomed, she found 
that an unexpected little arrangement had been 
made. There was to be a delightful expedition 
to Monaco for the day. A.few friends were going. 
Ernest had already gone on to the station to take 
the tickets and to engage a carriage. But the 
dear child looked pale and tired. She was hungry, 
perhaps. Could it be that she had eaten nothing 
yet? 

Ethel smiled. It was a fact. She had forgot- 
ten to take anything before she left. 
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Madame O'Neil had to give food and drink to 
the poor Kttle runaway. There was plenty of 
time^ she said. They need not start for a quarter 
of an horn* yet. The train did not leave till half- 
past nine o'clock. 

'' But,f' interrupted Ethel, looking dazed and 
perplexed, ^^ would it not be better to wait till 
Papa— '^ 

"That is true,'' said Madame O'Neil; "you 
would like to write to your father. Well, there 
is time for that, too. A few lines is all that is 
necessary.'' 

"But I have written to him," Ethel said. 

Madame O'Neil looked at her in surprise ; she 
could not make out this young girl, so weak and 
clinging one moment, so strong and independent 
the next. 

"You have written to him, and what did you 
say, little one ?" 

Ethel reddened and laughed. "I told him 
that he must let me do as I liked, and that I had 
come to stop with you till he had promised to be 
good," she said. 

"Brava! nothing could be better, — eat, dear 

i2 
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child ; and here, take a glass of this Burgundy, 
you are weak and need it,-nonsense ! it is worth 
half-a-dozen cups of your poisonous, nervous tea. 
And when will your father get this famous 
letter ?" she asked laughing. 

" I don't know, I left it in my room ; Hannah 

will, perhaps, find it. They 15^11 be surprised 
when I don't come to breakfast," she Hdded with 
an uneafiy smile. 

Madame O'Neil looked thoughtful; the out- 
raged parent might, perhaps, arrive at any 
moment, and then what a foolish little ending 
there would be to the fooKsh little adventure ! 
She would have preferred that the letter should 
have been written from her house, and so more 
time gained ; presently she discovered that there 
was not a moment to be lost. Count O'Neil, too, 
who either had not gone, or who had returned 
from the station, and who appeared at the moment, 
adding to Ethel's sense of helplessness and con- 
fusion by the grateful ardour with which he 
welcomed her, hurried their movements. The 
girl did not know how to refiise to accompany 
them. Madame O'Neil, unaccustomed to resist- 
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ance, feigned obliviousness to her hesitation and 
reluctance. ^*We are not running away with 
you," she said playfully; "the servants will 
know where we have gone. If your father wishes 
to come after you by the next train, there is 
nothing to prevent his doing so ; but he will not, 
I am sure, be unkind enough to interrupt our 
little pleasure party. More likely that when we 
return this evening we will find a letter or 
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''What hour shall we return, Madame ?" Ethel 
asked. 

'' Whenever you please, dear child ; there is a 
train at six or seven o'clock, for which, probably, 
we shall all be ready." 

But in the inner chambers of Madame O'NeiFs 
councils it had been decided that the day should 
be a really long one, and that they should not 
come back till the last train, which left Monaco 
about midnight. ' 

'' Come,'^ she went on, as Ethel still looked un- 
willing; "what do a few hours here or there 
matter? You know that it is a long-standing 
promise of the Colonel's to let you see Monaco. 
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You cannot think of leaving Nice without do- 
ing so/' 

And so the girl's doubts were overruled and 
they went. Madame CVNeil knew the human 
heart well, and knew that under the circum- 
stances reflection and quiet were to be avoided, 
and distraction and excitement were to be sought. 
Afterwards, looking back upon that day, Ethel 
could never distinctly remember how it had been 
spent. It was like a dream to her, a confiised 
disjointed dream, in which blue skies and glitter- 
ing seas, and glowing mountains, and orange- and 
lemon - trees, and perfume-laden air were all 
mingled with music and laughter and gaiety, 
and the subtle incense of pleasure and admira- 
tion. Ernest (yNeiPs dark passionate eyes 
haunted her through it too, watching her with 
jealous afiection, monopolizing her with the 
tender pride of possession. It went by quickly 
enough. 

Madame O'Neil had acted kindly by the 
young girl, if it was a kind or a good thing to 
drive away a single sensible serious thought, and 
to drown a better feeling in a whirl of excitement. 
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Little chance, indeed, of thinking in the midst of 
a gay, Kght-brained party of young people, and 
in such a distracting beautiful little place as 
Monaco, in which the flashy vices and follies, and 
unworthy attractions of Homburg and Baden, 
unite, with the lavish generosity of nature and 
the tricks of art, to make of it a hell with the 
externals of a paradise. Ethel looked on at it 
all bewildered, repelled yet attracted; what a 
day it was ! 

They gambled and they laughed and they 
jested. She found herself in the midst of her 
little court of ball-room admirers again. She was 
queen once more ; the retirement and quiet of the 
last few weeks had only increased her taste for 
amusement, and gave a new zest to her enjoy- 
ment. 

She was young and giddy, and pretty and 
vain; moreover, she fancied herself engaged 
in a desperate adventure. Exciting visions of. 
consequences were confusing her brain and 
heating her imagination; she almost .sup- 
posed herself to be playing some grand and 
important role. No wonder that the girl's 
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head was a little turned, and that, as by de- 
grees, the influences by which she was sur- 
rounded grew stronger, and the moming^s im- 
pressions faded away, she grew more and more 
reckless and determined. The hours were slip- 
ping by certainly, and as yet there had been no 
signs of pursuit from the enemy. Ethel half 
wondered, but even for wondering there was 
scarcely a moment. The railroad of time was 
rushing at full speed. 

And so it was afternoon now. She had tired of 
the hot stifling rooms of the Casino, in which 
the rest of the party was amusing itself, and she 
had wandered out into the pretty gardens over- 
hanging the sea. Count CVNeil was with her of 
course, and presently they found a pleasant shady 
spot, where they could listen to the splendid 
stringed band for which Monaco is famed, and 
amuse themselves by watching the gay crowds 
passing to and fro. They were gay themselves. 
There are moments for everything, and this was 
a moment for the recklessness and efiervescence 
youthful spirits, without care or thought for the 
of future. Yet the young man was not losing the 
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precious minutes. He was telling her now what 
she was to him, and how, from the jRrst day he had 
seen her, he had loved her. " You were riding 
past and the Baron pointed you out to me,^^ he 
told her ; ^^ I heard him without heeding, I did 
not even care to look. But when you went by 
the second time, an impulse moved me; I did 
look and — '^ 

^^ And V^ said Ethel with one of her arch irre- 
sistible glances. 

^^And I was captivated; you smiled, and the 
whole earth seemed to have suddenly brightened. 
I loved you then and there.^' 

Perhaps the sceptical Baron might have looked 
a little astonished at this statement. But even 
he would have been indulgent. It was exag- 
gerated, but there was some truth in it, and 
Count (yNeil believed it to be entirely true just 
then. 

^^ And you, when did you first care for me V 
he asked presently, looking into her face with a 
confident smile. 

It was a legitimate question. In all fairness 
it was her turn now; yet she looked startled 
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and bewildered. When had she begun to care 
for him ? When had it first come into her 
heart to do what she was doing for his sake ? 
Madame O^Neil had put pretty much the same 
question to her a day or two ago, and she 
had not answered it. Could she answer it 
now? 

Count O^Neil, at all events, never doubted but 
that she could. He was watching her,^ waiting 
with triumphant security her answer, when he 
suddenly felt her hand iaremble, and saw her face 
change. 

" Dearest, what is it V he said anxiously. 

A train had evidently arrived from Nice, for a 
fresh influx of visitors was filling the garden, 
and the fiacres and omnibuses were depositing 
their loads in the little place in front of the hotel. 
Ethel stood up, 'r There is Mr. O'NeiV she said 
quietly, but with a subdued thrill in her 
voice. 

Count O^Neil sprang to his feet, too, with an 
oath. ^^ Where ?'^ he asked. He was coming 
towards them. In another minute he was close 
to them. 
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^^I have come to fetch you home/' he said, 
looking at Ethel, and ignoring her com- 
panion. 

^*^Who sent you? did Papa send you?'' she 
asked, flushing up. 

" He has sent for you, — come home ; there is 
just time to catch the train, and the fiacre is 
waiting, — you must come," he said sternly. 

^^ There are two sides to that question, 
sir," broke in Count O'Neil impetuously. ^^ Miss 
Mildmay is by her own will under my mo- 
ther's protection; she shall not leave it for 
yours." 

' Mr. O'Neil did not Beem even to have heard 
him. " Come," he said to Ethel, almost an- 
grily. 

The girl had sat down again ; her presence of 
mind, which had, for a moment, deserted her, 
had returned, and she shook her head. " I have 
no wish to leave Madame O'Neil's protection for 
yours," she said, instinctively repeating Count 
O'Neil's words. 

§ 

"You hear that, sir," said the young man 
triumphantly ; " and I give you fair notice that 
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if you presume to importune or annoy this young 
lady— '' 

"Ethel, come home!'' repeated Mr. O'Neil. 
" For God's sake come home, — your father* is 
ill, very — " 

" ni !" she exclaimed: '' 111 !" 

But Count CNeil took the word out of her 
mouth. " It is a lie, — ^a pretence ; you are im- 
posing upon her," he exclaimed with rising 
temper. 

" Hold your tongue, sir ! Will you come or 
not ?" he added. 

"Is it true? is Papa really ill? You would 
not tell me a lie, would you?" she asked 
piteously. 

" God knows I would not. He is ill, — dying !'* 
said Mr. O'Neil. 

" Dying !" Ethel said the word, and there was 
an awful pause. She was spell-bound, and never 
moved. 

"We have not a moment, you must come/' 
urged Mr. O'Neil in a gentle, broken voice. 

Then she rose. The two men looked at her 
compassionately. It was impossible to be in- 
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sensible to the horror and anguish which had, 
all at once^ come into her face. In snch moments 
as these men are more overwhelmed than women. 
If Madame CVNeil had been present, she mighty 
perhaps^ have questioned and resisted stilly but 
her son loved the young girl, and forgot all 
selfish interests at the sight of her grief. But 
when Mr. CVNeil offered her his arm to lead her 
to the fiacre, which was waiting on the road a 
. few yards away, he darted forward jealously, and 
made her take his arm. ^^ Shall I accompany 
you V he whispered, as he assisted her to enter. 
But she shook her head, and the next instant Mr. 
(yNeil had jumped upon the box, and they were 
driving away at a furious pace. '^ We have but 
seven nodnutes to reach the station,^^ he told the 
man. '^ Treble fare if you are in time.'^ 

And they were in time. The train was on the 
point of starting. Another half minute would 
have made them late. Mr. CVNeil almost threw 
his companion into thef nearest carriage. " It is 
fortunate, — ^we should have had to wait an hour 
and a half for the next train,^' he said drawing a 
long breath, as they moved off. 
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Ethel had not opened her lips yet. ^^ Tell 
me, tell me about it all V^ she said then at 
last. 

Mr. O^Neil was moved with pity ; he tried to 
take her hand, but she drew it away hastily. Even 
sympathy seemed cruel then. '^It was sudden,^^ 
he said ; ^' he seemed as well as usual till half-past 
ten or eleven o'clock, then something happened ; 
they think a blood-vessel broke ; he fainted, ever 
since he has been sinking.^' 

^^ Why was I not told ? why did you not send 
for me ? Did he not want me V^ she asked in a 
low fierce voice. 

^'He did want you, — they sent at once, but 
liiere was a delay, nobody knew where you were. 
It was by chance that I heard from an acquaint- 
ance who saw you at the station this morning, 
that you had gone to Monaco.^' 

Ethel relapsed into silence; her companion 
watched her anxiously; she looked so white 

■ 

and dazed that he thought she must faint. 

Suddenly a broken whisper came to him. 
^^ Are they afraid, — do they think he will die V^ 
she asked with terror-stricken eyes. 
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He did not at once reply, then gravely and 
tenderly he said, '^ He is very ill I It is in God^s 
hands/' 

Ethel asked no more. Oh, what a retam 
journey it was, so slow, so drearily slow; the 
three-quarters of an hour which it occupied 
seemed to have doubled their length. The train 
seemed to creep along its beautiful narrow way, 
between the green, wooded mountains and the 
blue, peaceful, little bays, dotted with lazy fish- 
ing boats, languidly flapping their picturesque 
dingy sails. Ethel sat gazing blankly at i^^ all, 
seeing nothing ; yet, afterwards, the pictures to 
which her eyes were blinded then, recurred to 
her mind vividly and painfully, and she hated 
them. 

At last they were at Nice. It was twenty 
minutes^ drive from the station to the Villa, but 
even that was over now. They hsui climbed up 
the steep bit of road, and the wheels of the fiacre 
were crunching the gravel upon the avenue. The 
windows were blazing away fiercely in the setting 
sun, long solemn shadows were lying on the 
ground, the birds were sleepily singing through 
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the trees. " Wait V Mr.- O'Neil said to Ethel 
as they drew up at the foot of the terrace ; but 
she had already jumped to the ground and was 
flying up the steps. 

''Wait!" he called out again after her. He 
might as well have spoken to the wind. She 
went in through the glass door. It was the shortest 
way. The large drawing-room was empty she 
thought at first, but it looked so strangely empty, 
it was so still and silent, filled with the red glow 
which was pouring brightly in through all the 
windows, that involuntarily she paused. The 
next moment she had run hastily forward with a 
little cry. She had suddenly seen that her father 
was in his accustomed place, lying on the sofa 
near the fire-place. He was asleep, — she never 
doubted that he was asleep, as he had been asleep 
this morning when she had stood by him, and 
felt it so hard to leave him. She stood by him 
again now ; and noiselessly, for fear of disturbing 
him, knelt down to kiss him. She felt relieved, 
— he must be better now that he slept. Sud- 
denly she screamed — film came before her eyes, 
— voices were buzzing in her ears, and pale 
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startled faces were coining towards her. But 
Ethel saw nothings but that serene^ pale face 
before her, upon which the peace of death was 
resting. 
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CHAPTEB XX. 

Mrs. CNeil was asleep, and Ethel was reading, 
that is to say, that she had a book open upon her 
knees. But the book was turned upside down, 
and the girPs eyes were gazing vacantly out 
through the French window into the pleasure- 
ground, where the bright flowers were drowsily 
hanging their heads, and the setting sun was 
tipping the tall fir-trees of Mount Druid. 

It was a pleasant room that they ww^ in, long 
and low, half drawing-room, half library. More 
of a library than a drawing-room, however, for 
books were everywhere-^in shelves, in cases, 
upon tables, piled up in comers — everywhere; 
so many and so varied, indeed, that Doctor 
O^Toole was in the habit of solemnly offering his 
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word of honour, that the titles alone would be 
reading enough for rational people. ' 

But there were not only books in the room, 
there were plenty of pretty things besides : 
Florentine tables, Venetian glasses, rare bits of 
old china, and, better still, quantities of pretty 
flowers. In short, it was a pleasant room, in- 
teresting and home-like, such as people like to 
live in, and which they remember with tenderness 
when they live in it no longer. 

Just now it was a very quiet room ; extraordi- 
narily so, Ethel thought, sitting motionless, and 
listening to the deep, solemn, intense silence 
which was that of a remote country place, far re- 
moved from either town or village, and compared 
to which, other silences are filled with sound. 
Before very long, however, it was broken in 
upon suddenly. A quick step made itself heard 
upon the gravelled walk of the pleasure-ground, 
quickly followed by the loud bark of a dog. 

^^ Bless me!" cried Mrs. O^Neil, jumping up, 
and rubbing her eyes. " What on earth is the 
matter?" 

^^ Nothing. It is only ^ Max ' calling to me to 

K 2 
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go out/' Ethel repKed calmly; and she laid 
down her book, and rose from her seat. 
" Max ought to be taught better manners than 
to awake you so rudely/' she added, with a 
compassionate smile at the old lady's disturbed 
countenance. 

^^ Awake me, child! I was not asleep," she 
asserted testily. And Ethel knew her well 
enough by this time not to contradict her, for 
Mrs. (y Neil's after-dinner nap was one of the 
daily, inevitable events of her life, about which 
she was prone to indulge in a few innocent 
illusions. ^'I was not asleep," she repeated, 
" no more than you were yourself. God knows," 
she went on ruefully, ^^that it is little enough 
one can sleep in one's bed, much less out of it, 
these dreadful times, when one is not sure 
whether one will wake up murdered or not. 
Oh dear ! oh dear ! to think of what those wicked 
Fenians are bringing Ireland to." 

As we know of old, a bugbear was a necessary 
element of Mrs. O'Neil's existence. The bug- 
bear just at present was the Fenians. 

Ethel did her best to console her. "Mi 
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O'Neil says there are none in these parts/^ she 
assured her. 

" Nonsense, child ! How does he know ? 
How does anybody know? Flaherty told me 
only to-day, that people begin to see strange- 
looking men about the roads. And she told me 
something else besides,^' she went on mysteri- 
ously,— '^ she told me that she had heard from 
good authority that Paddy the groom — our 
Paddy's brother — ^a good-for-nothing fellow, who 
went to America a year ago, has turned Fenian, 
and that he will probably come back and cut all 
^ our throats for us some day. Of course, through 
Paddy, he can learn all the ins and outs of the 
house, and do as he likes,^^ she added in a 
melancholy tone. 

Ethel was too well accustomed to these start- 
ling announcements, to be much disturbed by 
tiiem. She did not even tremble nor turn pale 
when Mrs. O'Neil asked her with thrilling solem- 
nity, how she would like to have her head car- 
ried about the country on a pike. 

" They will do it, child ; they will do it yet to 
all of us. Flaherty says that she hears they have 
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pikes concealed in all the cabins round about/' 
the old lady went on impressively. "I declare 
our lives are not safe/' she concluded, warming 
with the terrors of her subject. " Flaherty says 
so too ; and it is a shame for Arthur, upon my 
word it is, to keep us down in these wild country 
parts, during these dreadful times. It will be 
the death of me, I know it will.'' 

" But Mr. CyNeil proposed our leaving, did he 
not, if we were alarmed ?" Ethel reminded her 
gently. 

^^To be sure he did, child, small thanks to 
him. What is the use of our going, if he would 
not come along with us ? And he won't. He is 
as obstinate as a mule. He says it would look 
badly, and make a bad impression; as if it 
mattered a button what it looked or what sort of 
an impression it made upon the poor savages we 
live amoDgst, provided only we escaped with 
our lives, and kept our heads upon our bodies. 
And of course I would not leave him, not for all 
the world," she concluded heroically. 

^' I suppose not," Ethel said carelessly. 

Mrs. O'Neil gave her a keen look. ^^ You are 
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not frightened yourself, cliild, are you ? because 
if you are, and you were to ask Arthur to — '^ 

" Frightened ! oh, dear no. There is nothing 
to be frightened about really, Mrs. O^Neil.^' 

She spoke in a weary tone of indifiference . 
Mrs. O'Neills bright, tender eyes peered at her 
anxiously through the fading light. ^' You look 
as if you were frightened or something, I know,^^ 
the old lady remarked, after a little pause. 
'^ Child, when will you get your roses back, 
when will you look yourself, again ?^^ she inquired 
suddenly and plaintively. 

Ethel was standing before her, leaning lan- 
guidly against a chair. In her deep mourning 
dress, she did indeed look painfully white and 
frail, and, worse than that, there was a crushed 
and lifeless appearance about her, whiah was a 
terrible, startling contrast to the brightness and 
buoyancy of former days. 

For a minute she made no answer. Then 
suddenly with a sob and a gasp, '^ Oh ! have 
patience with me ; have patience with me,^' she 
cried. '^Oh! it is so short a time, so short a 
time ! and my heart is broken. I tell you it is 
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broken, Mrs. O^Neu/^ and, with this piteous wail, 
she ran from the room. 

From the room out into the quiet, dim pleasure- 
ground, where wild pigeons were cooing softly, 
and sunset shadows were stretching across the 
soft, velvety turf. It was all veiy peaceful and 
pretty, but Ethel, fighting with a storm of pas- 
sionate sorrow, saw or felt nothing of its peace 
and beauty. 

Max impatiently waiting for her, set up a 
noisy bark of welcome at her appearance. Max's 
master was there too. But he did not seem to 
be waiting for her, but on the contrary, to be 
quite engrossed in pruning the refractory, trail- 
ing branches of a laurel-tree, which were ob- 
truding themselves across the path. He looked 
up, however, as she passed quite close to him, 
right into her face, and seemed about to speak. 
But he must have seen something in it to silence 
him, for he turned quickly away again, and let 
her go by without a word. 

Max led the way. He knew it well, for Ethel's 
evening walks invariably took the same direction 
up through the thick plantations in which Mount 
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Druid was buried, to the top of a hiU where they 
suddenly cea^sed, and whence a wide expanse of 
country was visible. It was a flat, dreary view, 
yet the girl liked it, and always breathed freer 
when she had escaped from the snug, shut in 
little place down below, and she could feel the 
strong breeze sweeping across the wide, desolate 
plain. It was coming to-night laden with a de- 
licious freshness, across the distant mountains, 
and the immense stretches of dark Castle 
Garvagh woods, and the miles of purple brown 
bog, here and there varied by a tiny patch of 
vivid green, where an acre of land had been re- 
claimed and cultivated, which were the principal 
features of the scene. Oh, how desolate, how 
strangely desolate it all was ! The pale smoke 
of some miserable cabin, the faint bark df a 
distant dog, the rumbling of a cart on some far- 
away road, the only signs and sounds of Hfe. 
No people, no crops, no cattle, no horses, no 
yellow cornfields, no happy smiling homesteads ! 
Nothing but this bleak, silent expanse, and those 
pale mountains and dark woods, and solemn 
sad-lookiug sky, gazing down upon it all pitifully 
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as it lay hushed, as it were, beneath the enchant- 
ment of some mysterious, melancholy spell. 

Yet desolate and dreary as the view was, Ethel 
had already grown fond of it. It suited her mood 
and frame" of mind. She liked to sit with her 
face turned to the salt breeze, and to watch the 
day die out, and the dim light fade slowly away, 
and to strain her eyes in the attempt to catch 
sight of the big dark patch against the sky 
which was the great house of Castle Garvagh, 
and in which that old man whose life was still so 
strangely prolonged, and upon whose death so 
many hopes and fears, and passions and interests 
hung, was dragging out a solitary, joyless, 
mysterious existence. 

Living still, but failing both in mind and body, 
yet clinging on to life with a tenacity which 
seemed to mock at the impatience of those who 
were longing for his death. Living on still when 
life had lost every joy but that of defying human 
calculations and human passions. Living on 
still in that big, desolate house, with no com- 
panions but interested servants, no memories 
but those connected with the dead, — unloved. 
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unbefriended, alone, — when around him on every 
side in the world, young lives and young hopes 
and young affections were being uprooted and 
scattered to the winds. Oh, strange secret of 
destiny ! strange irony of fate ! The old live 
and the young die. The strong and happy are 
taken, and the weak and wretched are left, and 
all that remains to us is but to watch and 
marvel, a-nd submit. 

Ethel, however, was not thinking much of 
Castle Garvagh or of its strange old master just 
now. Her mind was filled with but the one 
thought, her grief. It was so short a time, as 
she had half an hour ago told Mrs. O^Neil. So 
short a time ! Only six or eight weeks since 
that dreadful moment when she had looked upon 
her dead father's face. And as she had also 
told Mrs. O'Neil, her heart was broken, — at least 
she believed it was, as young people have, and 
always will have, a strange facility for believing. 
It had been a terrible shock and cruel grief; so 
terrible and cruel that her mind was completely 
stunned, and not even the curious and totally 
unexpected circumstances' in which she was 
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placed, had been able to rouse her from the 
sort of torpor which sorrow had produced in 
her. 

Curious circumstances, indeed. Here she was, 
by virtue of her father's last will, Kving at 
Mount Druid under the protection of Mr. O'Neil, 
whom the Colonels dying wishes had consti- 
tuted her guardian tiU she should be of age,— 
an event which would not happen for more than 
a year and a half yet. How had it all come 
about ? Nobody knew exactly, and Ethel, as yet 
passively indifferent and submissive, had never 
cared to inquire. What Mr. O'Neil knew was 
that the Colonel, finding himself to be dying, 
had implored of him to take charge of his daugh- 
ter, and to save her, in spite of herself, from the 
fate into which she seemed bent upon rushing; 
and that he, in such a moment, could not, even 
if he had wished, h^ve refused such a request. 
The consequences had followed as a matter of 
course. Ethel had no near relations except an 
uncle, her father's elder brother. General Mild- 
may, who had lived all his life in India, and was 
still there. By the Colonel's will, he and Arthur 
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CyNeil were constituted the girPs guardians, but 
as Colonel Mildmay had left express directions 
that she was to await her uncle^s return, and 
not to go out to India to him, her guardianship 
for the present fell entirely into Mr. O'NeiPs 
hands, and she had no other home but with 
him. 

Ethel had heard of, and had acquiesced in the 
arrangements apathetically. If three months ago 
it had been^ prophesied to her, she would have 
considered it a simple impossibility. If sorrow 
had not made her indiflTerent to most things, she 
would perhaps have rebelled. But as it was, 
grief and remorse made her strangely docile. 
Her father^s dying eyes had sought for her in 
vain, his dying lips had called her to him and she 
had come too late. His last moments had been 
made miserable, and through her. His death 
had perhaps been hastened by — But that 
thought Ethel could not bear. She could not 
let it near her. It made her almost mad. And 
yet it was there, ever there, and the girl was 
miserable. 

How do people live through such times? 
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Nobody knows, not even themselves. They live 
with a haunting heartache ; with memory fraught 
with pain, with hope and joy crushed and extin- 
guished by the overwhelming weight of present 
suflFering. Dark, terrible times, in whi<5h life is 
a burden from which we pray and long to be 
delivered, living on, nevertheless, and gradually 
and insensibly becoming reconciled, or at least 
accustomed, to the absence of the loved face and 
the silence of the familiar voice, which death has 
robbed from us. Hard to live, and hard too to 
see living. 

Dr. O^Toole was beginning to look perplexed 
and to grow a little impatient over the girl's 
pale, wan face and lifeless ways. Mrs. O'Neil 
cried her bright eyes dim out of sympathy and 
pity, and now and then felt somewhat irritated 
and aggrieved by this passionate, yet subdued 
grief, which all her love and tenderness could not 
allay. Mr. O'Neil alone did not lose patience. 
" Give her time,'' he always said ; " give her 
time. It is too soon yet to expect anything but 
this." And he said this again to his mother this 
evening, when having watched Ethel's slender. 
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dark figure till it had disappeared amongst the 
trees, he had gone in-doors, and had found the 
old lady bemoaning the sudden and rare out- 
burst into which the girl had been betrayed. 

^' She is worse than ever, Arthur; worse than 
ever/' she declared despairingly. The child will 
die if she goes on much longer after this fashion. 
Dear me I dear me I What a fool I was to 
be sure, ever to have mixed myself up in the 
poor Colonel's affairs, and to have been entrapped 
into having the child thrown upon us in this way. 
Just imagine if she dies upon our hands,'' she 
concluded pathetically. 

"There is not the least fear of her dying," 
Mr. CyNeil replied hastily. " You know I told 
you. Mother, long ago," he went on presently, 
"that yoQ were doing an imprudent thing in 
yielding to the poor Colonel's wishes, and taking 
upon yourself, even before his death, the charge 
of his daughter." 

"And have I not told you a hundred times 
that there is not a more aggravating form of 
speech in the English language than that ' I told 
you so' ?" retorted Mrs. O'Neil testily. "And I 
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don't regret it a bit, not a bit ; what I have done 
I mean/' she went on belligerently. ''How 
could I have acted otherwise ? Now, how could I, 
Arthur ? How could I have refused poor Henry 
that day when he asked me to come and take 
care of his child ? If I ha d refused him, I would 
not have deserved to die a happy death. I do 
not regret it,'' she asserted again vehemently. 
Then, " Do you regret it, Arthur ?" she inquired 
suddenly. 

''No." 

It was very promptly said, in a quick tone of 
decision which could leave no doubt but that the 
little word came from his heart. His mother 
gave him a furtive look. With the contradiction 
of human nature, now that she had discovered 
that her son did not look upon Miss Mildmay's 
guardianship in the light of a grievance, she was 
disposed to do so herself. The moment she was 
quite sure that he did not mean to upbraid her 
for the important consequences her good-nature 
had entailed, she was rather inclined to pity and 
to upbraid herself. 

" If only the child don't die on our hands ! 
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Grod knows, I never bargained for that/' she 
observed plaintively. 

Mr. (yNeil laughed. 

^' Dying I she is not thinking of it. She is 
only fretting. She will and must fret and suflTer, 
poor little thing.'' And his voice softened in- 
voluntarily. 

'^That is all very weU, but there is fretting 
and fretting/' replied the old lady ; , " and such 
fretting as this I have never seen before." 

'^Her father is only eight weeks dead; it is 
too soon for her to forget — ^much too soon. We 
must have patience, Mother." 

"The very thing she said herself just now, 
the dear child. And we will have patience, 
will we not, Arthur?" Mrs. O'Neil inquired, 
her momentary irritation passing away, and 
her kind eyes beaming with softness and tender- 
ness. 

" I know you will. Mother, for her poor father's 
sake." 

''Yes; for her poor father's sake; for Henry 
loved my child once, and he would have made a 
good and kind husband to her had she chosen 

VOL. II. L 
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to marry him instead of that scamp who broke 
her heart for her afterwards. Oh, what fools 
women are to be sure ! What fools girls — 
By the way — ^' But here Mrs. O'Neil paused 
abruptly. 

Her son was turning over the pages of a book ; 
but now he looked up sharply. 

"Well, Mother ?^^ 

" I wonder/' went on the old lady doubtfully, 
" whether the child can be still hankering after 
that fellow — Denis Irwin's son, you know? 
Do you think she can be silly enough, — ^wicked 
enough to be fretting about that ?'' 

" How can I say ? You ought to know better 
than I can. Mother.'' 

"I know nothing. She never speaks upon 
the subject. I have never heard her mention 
his name since. I can't make the girl out," 
concluded the old lady petulantly. 

I 

Mr. O'Neil was silent for a minute. Then he 
said thoughtfully, " No, I hardly think that she 
is fretting about that. But — suppose you try to 
make out, Mother ?" 

" How can 1 ? What can I do ? The girl is 
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so hard to ' get at/ It is as if she were turned 
into ice or stone. Besides where is the use of 
talking of that — that impostor ? She can't marry 
him. Of course she cannot. Her poor Papa's 
ghost would haunt her to her dying day if she 
did such a thing, and besides — ^besides, so long 
as she is under our protection, Arthur,'' Mrs. 
O'Neil said, drawing herself up to her full height, 
arid her bright eyes sparkling, "those people 
will not presume to come near her, I should 
think." 

Her son • laughed. " They will be very 
courageous if they do. You will be a match for 
your daughter-in-law,* Mother." 

" To be sure I will, and for twenty daughters- 
in-law, if I had them. Ah, Arthur, how long 
will you keep me waiting before you give me 
one that I can love and like ? Now there is Alice 
Eedfem, who, Flaherty tells me (and she knows 
it through Mrs. Redfern's old housekeeper, who 
is in all the family secrets), is dying for you. 
Dr. O'Toole says it too," she added with a mys- 
terious nod. 

Mr. O'Neiil reddened slightly, and laughed. 

L 2 
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"It is very kind of Miss Redfem, I am sure, 
but — ^' and lie paused for an instant. " Mother,'' 
lie went on gravely, ^'I have told it to you 
before, a hundred times, and I repeat it now, 
and you may believe me, I don't mean to marry 
for the present — perhaps never. At all events I 
sh^ll not marry until I know whether I am to be 
the owner of Castle Garvagh or not." 

He spoke with the quiet determination of a 
man whose mind is made up. Mrs. O'Neil 
groaned and wrung her hands. 

" And when will that be ?" she asked. " God's 
ways are dark. When will that be, Arthur ?" 

He sighed wearily. ""Heaven only knows. 
The old man may live for years. And yet, if I 
only win in the end, all that has gone before will 
matter little." 

''If? Arthur, if— ?" 

"J/*?" he repeated. Then suddenly, "I will 
win. Mother. I must. A man can bear to be dis- 
appointed in many things, but for the dream, 
the desire of his whole life to be disappointed. 
Oh, no ; that is impossible !" 
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As Mrs. O'Neil had told her son, she had 
never heard Ethel mention Count O'Neills name 
since the day of her father's death. Of what her 
feelings towards him were the old lady was in 
profound ignorance; so was Mr. O'Neil. The 
girl's behaviour was a mystery which neither of 
them could solve. Her apathy was a sort of 
coat of mail through which it seemed impossible 
to pierce. Yet once, since he had become her 
guardian, Mr. O'Neil had almost pierced through 
it. Once, and only once, the girl had been mo- 
mentarily roused into a faint likeness of .the 
Ethel of old. 

It was the day of her father's funeral. That 
morning they had carried him to the beautiful 
Nice churchyard, and had laid him in his grave. 
The jalousies of the Villa Balbi had been thrown 
open once more, and the sun poured into the 
large rooms with a mocking brightness that 
seemed to defy all memories of sorrow or death. 
Into all the rooms except the one in which he 
had lain back on the sofa, in weary, impatient 
expectation of his daughter's coming, and had 
died. That room Ethel would not allow to be 
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disturbed. She would not allow a chair to be 
moved, nor a book, nor a flower. As his eyes 
had last looked upon it, she prayed that, so long 
as it was possible, it might remain. 

All the associations which met together in it 
were gathered tightly round about her heart, and 
she could not bear that one of them should be up- 
rooted. They could hardly get her to leave it 
herself. H^re she lay for hours, motionless, with 
her eyes wide open, gazing with a startled, horror- 
stricken expression, which was painful to see, 
upon the spot in which she had first seen her 
father dead, with the setting sun shining upon 
his face. 

It was afternoon now. A few hours ago. 
Colonel Mildmay's will had been read in her 
presence, and she had heard, apparently without 
surprise or interest, that Mr. O^Neil had been 
appointed her guardian. 

Mrs. O^Neil had kissed her and wept over her, 
and had promised to be a mother to her. Mr. 
O'Neil had said little, but that little was earnest 
and kind. And then he had asked her what her 
wishes were, and whether she had any objection 
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to live at Mount Druid witli his mother for the 
summer. Ethel had opened her weary eyes in 
surprise, and said, ^^ That of course she had no 
objection — that she did not care where they 
brought her to live/^ And to every question it 
was the same reply. Questions indeed seemed 
merely to weary her. Whatever suited Mrs. 
O'Neil would suit her. The single symptom of 
a wish that they could extract from her, was one 
that they should leave Nice as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

And so it had been arranged that they were 
to leave it in a few days. The house was astir 
with preparation. Boxes were being packed, 
last arrangements made. Everybody was busy 
but Ethel, who lay in the darkened room alone 
with her sorrow. * 

Mrs. O'Neil had been obliged to drive into 
the town to see after the poor orphan's mourn- 
ing; and thus it was that, except the servants, 
Mr. (VNeil and Ethel were the only two in the 
house. It was five o^clock. For two hours the 
girl had been quite undisturbed. Mr. O'Neil 
had not come near her. Indeed, since her 
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father's deaths lie had hardly seen her, and never 
alone ; and now, when he knocked at the door, 
and entered the room, there was an nnwonted 
hesitation and uncertainty in his face and man- 
ner that showed that he was as yet very far from 
at home in his new role of guardian. 

^^ I am sorry to disturb you. Miss Mildmay,'* 
hesaid, "but— '' 

Ethel hardly took the trouble to move. It 
was by the faintest sign that she acknowledged 
his presence. 

He paused for an instant, looking at her. 
Then he said, " I must ask you to let me speak 
to you for a moment.'^ 

He spoke very quietly and gently, yet with a 
tone of decision which seemed faintly to surprise 
her. And it must have influenced her too, for 
she raised herself, and bowed her head. 

He handed her a card then. "This gentle- 
man is here. Do you wish to see him?'' he 
inquired. 

It was Count O'Neil's card. Ethel hardly 
gave it a glance. " No ; oh, no ! " she said 
vehemently. 
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" He is very anxious to see you. He — What 
am I to say to him ?^^ Mr. O^Neil inquired sud- 
denly in a voice of the profoundest and most 
miserable perplexity, which^ under less melan- 
choly circumstances, would have been ludicrous 
in the extreme. 

" I don't know or care. Of course I can't see 
him. How could I see him?'' Ethel said 
piteously, and nervously clasping a letter which 
she held in her hand, and which was the half- 
finished letter she had seen on her father's table 
the morning she had left him. It was to herself, 
and had caused her perhaps the sharpest pang of 
grief she had yet felt ; for it was the letter of a 
father to a child whom he adores. Like herself, 
he had tried to write explanations which he had 
not known how to speak. In it he had told her 
of Count O'Neil's proposal and his refusal ; and 
he had implored of her, in language too pathetic 
to be resisted, to yield to him in this one thing, 
and to trust her happiness to him. But the 
letter had never been finished, and what was 
written of it she had never read till too late. 
Too late ! Too late ! Those only know the 
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bitterness of that cry who owe reparation to the 
dead. 

"How could I see him?^' Ethel demanded 
almost fiercely of her guardian. 

"You shall not see him, then/' he replied 
promptly, and with some involuntary tenderness. 
'^ You shall see nobody whom you do not like. 
But — but what am I to say to him?'' he in- 
quired again. 

"Tell hiin to go away. Tell him that I am • 
ill. I am ill/' she said wearily, and closing her 
eyes. 

"He will not believe me/' Mr. O'Neil said 
shortly. 

"Why?" 

" Because — because he knows, I suppose, that 
I am your guardian, and he will imagine that 
I am exercising my authority to prevent you 
seeing him. 

" Your authority ?" And the faintest possible 
shade of colour rose slowly in her white cheeks. 

"Yes." 

There was a brief pause, during which they 
looked into one another's eyes, for the first time 
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perhaps measuriDg each other's strength. Ethel's 
eyes fell the first. ^' Tell him that it is of my 
own free will that I do not choose to see him/* 
she said then. 

Mr. O'Neil made a step towards the door, 
then he turned back. "Would you have any 
objection to write a line to him?'' he asked. 
"It will be more convincing than my words." 

" Oh, where is the use ? Why do you tease 
me ? " she burst out impatiently. 

" Only a line — on his own card. It will not 
take you an instant/' he persisted. 

There was another little outburst. But she 
rose and came to the table, and took the pencil 
which he oflTered her. " It is unkind, it is cruel 
of you to tease me ! " But she obeyed him for 
all that, kneeling down by the table, and scrib- 
bling off a few hasty words. " There !" and she 
handed him the card. "I suppose you have the 
right to read it," she said with a sudden flash in 
her poor, tear- dimmed eyes. 

" I have neither the right nor the inclination," 
Mr. O'Neil had answered quietly, as he left the 
room. ♦ 
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And that was all. Count O'Neil had made 
one or two more attempts to see the girl, but 
they were equally fruitless. He had written to 
her, and she had answered him, but what he had 
written, or what she had answered, she had not 
informed her guardian. Madame O'Neil, pro- 
bably aware of the clause of her father^s will, 
which had forbidden his daughter to marry with- 
out her guardian's consent, till she came of age, 
made no sign. 

A few days later, the Villa Balbi was deserted. 
Strangers had come ; but they had gone again, 
leaving one behind. Silence reigned through 
the empty rooms. Memories haunted them. 
But those to whom those memories were dear 
were far away. The moon looked down upon 
the pretty garden, and crept stealthily, as of old, 
through the dim, shadowy alleys. But the alleys 
w-ere deserted now. No footsteps echoed along 
them, no tender whispers stole through the trees. 
Hopes and fears, passions and clashing interests, 
all alive had fled. Death had passed on his 
solemn way, and had left his cold, marble touch 
behind. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. ' 

At last, however, even Mr. O'Neil began to lose 
patience, or, to speak more correctly, to grow a 
little alarmed. Ethel had been with them now 
two months, spring had deepened into summer, 
and there was as yet no sign of the resuscita- 
tion for which they were all so anxiously watch- 
ing. 

'' What is the matter with- her. Doctor V he 
one day inquired of Dr. O'Toole, the family friend 
and physician, who seldom let a day go by with- 
out a call at Mount Druid, and on the rare occa- 
sions when he ventured to do so, was invariably 
sent for on some pretext or other by Mrs. 
O'Neil. 

Dr. O^Toole was an honest man, and was not 
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in the habit of inventing diseases to account for 
perplexing symptoms. And so now he replied 
with the utmost candour, '^ I give you mf word, 
sir, that I don^t know what the matter with the 
girl is. Nothing in the world, Fd take my oath. 
But for all that, she'll go off in decline if this 
work goes on much longer,^' he announced, 
taking a copious pinch of snuff. Mr. O'Neil 
started violently. " Decline ! '^ he repeated. 
" Doctor, you are not serious V 

" Upon my word, sir, I am. At her age, chits 
of girls fall into decline as readily as they fall in 
love ; that is, when there are any predisposing 
causes. And the mother, I hear, died of some- 
thing of the sort. If the child won't eat or 
drink or stir herself up, or do anything from 
morning till night but mope and pine, the end 
of it will be, as sure as my name is John O'Toole, 
that she'll mope ai^d pine herself into the next 
world before a twelvemonth.^' And D15. O'Toole 
gave an emphatic thump to the floor with the 
stout stick which was his invariable companion. 

^' What is to be done V Mr. O'Neil presently 
inquired in dismay. 
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'' Stick pins into her/^ said the Doctor curtly. 
^' TheyM do her a world of good/^ 

'^ Let us be serious, Doctor, for Heaven^s sake. 
What is to be done really? Ought she to be 
sent away ? Perhaps travelling, or change,or — '' 

'^ Bosh, sir V' interrupted the Doctor. " Has 
she not been travelling and changing and gadding 
about the world ? These new-fangled notions of 
travelling and changing are great humbug to my 
mind. Much travelling and change our grand- 
mothers got indeed,'^ he went on vehemently ; 
" and a finer lot of women it would be hard to 
find on the face of the earth — worth twenty of 
your slim, puny, tight-laced girls of the present 
day. No, sir. I say that any girl that can^t 
thrive in the splendid air of Mount Druid, and 
into whose cheeks the Atlantic breezes don^t 
blow as fine a pair of roses^as you'd see in a 
day^s walk, — I say that that girl is — '' 

'^ Is what V Mr. O^Neil inquired, as the worthy 
man paused, at a loss for a word. 

''Is a mystery beyond me. I give it up.'' 

'' Nonsense,^' said Mr. O'Neil rather sharply. 
'' Doctor, you are croaking. " The poor child 
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is only fretting. It is too soon to expect her to 
' Tiave recovered the terrible shock she received/' 
he added kindly. 

'^ True enough, sir. True enough. I am not 
disputing that point. I am only giving it as my 
opinion, that if she goes on fretting at this rate, 
Pll not answer for the consequences. Can't you 
rouse her up a bit V he inquired. '^ I am 
always telling Mrs. O'Neil that she ought to give 
her a sound scolding instead of this perpetual 
petting and pitying work that goes on. It would 
be better that the girl should feel angry than 
that she should feel nothing at all. Now, sir, 
you, as her guardian, ought to speak seriously to 
her. Upon my word you ought,'' concluded the 
Doctor solemnly, as he rose to depart. 

" As if I could— as if I would in the very least 
know what to say to her," Mr. O'Neil said rue- 
fully. Then he laughed. " I should be a bad 
hand at scolding. Doctor." 

^^ Scolding pretty girls you mean, eh, Arthur ?" 
said' Dr. O'Toole with a sly wink. ^^ There is 
another idea I have got," he went on with a still 
more emphatic wink. " There is young Redfem 
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now, — as fine a young man as there is in the 
country. Supposing we set about making a 
match between them. It sometimes happens 
that when old fogies like me are at their wit^s 
ends, young sparks can see what's wrong, and set 
it right in a twinkling. I have known more than 
one case like this,'' he concluded solemnly, 
" cured by a lover ! Now, what do you say to 
that, sir ?" 

'' I say that — ^that it is much too soon for any- 
thing of the sort,'' replied Mr. O'Neil promptly, 
and with considerable dryness. *' Miss Mildmay 
is not thinking of lovers just now. She is think- 
ing of her father." 

'^Tes. But she ought not to be let think 
about him — ^in this way I mean. The man is 
dead and buried, and there is no help for it. It 
is her mind, sir, that is diseased — diseased and 
morbid, and it is for that the remedy is to be 
got. Besides, are you quite sure that it is only 
of her father that she is thinking ?" inquired the 
Doctor with a shrewd look. 

A sharp expression of pain crossed Mr. O'Neil's 
face. '^ Tou mean that she is perhaps grieving 
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over that unfortunate afifair?'' he observed 
shortly. " I can't give you information on the 
subject. Doctor. Miss Mildmay does not favour 
me with any tender confidences.'^ 

'^ Hum/' said the Doctor thoughtfully. 
" There is no better remedy for an old love than 
a neW one. That is my experience. However, 
it is just what I say. It is the mind that is 
diseased, and how that is to be mended is the 
question, — whether by making the girl hate 
somebody or like somebody, I leave to yourself." 
Whereupon Dr. O'Toole, without another word, 
made a sudden bolt from the room, which was his 
peculiar method of taking leave. 

That evening Ethel came out as usual for her 
walk. Almost every evening at the same hour, 
since she had come to Mount Druid, this solitary 
walk came oflf, — solitary but for the companion- 
ship of Max, which never failed her. It was a 
curious sort of arrangement that had been tacitly 
come to for the disposal of the evening by Ethel 
and her guardian. He went out directly after 
dinner, while she remained in the drawing-room 
with Mrs. O'Neil, who invariably fell asleep in 
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five minutes, leaving her companion free to 
dream a sad hour away. In about an hour, 
Max's bark would rouse her, and she in her turn 
would go out, meeting Mr. O'Neil in the plea- 
sure-ground, where, as often as not, they would 
pass each other by without a single word. 

By this time Max was thoroughly at home in 
this arrangement. Once released from his at- 
tendance on his master, he understood that his 
duty was to follow and protect his master's ward, 
a duty which appeared to afford him supreme 
satisfaction. He was, however, too faithful and 
intelligent an animal to perform it without ex- 
press permission ; and thus it was that he seldom 
forgot to consult Mr. O'Neil with a glance, which 
was as eloquent as any words could be, before, 
with a satisfied wag of his tail, he trotted off at 
Miss Mildmay's heels. 

Neither Ethel nor Max scented mischief in the 
air to-night. Yet mischief was brewing— brew- 
ing diligently in Mr. O'Neills brain, while the 
Doctor's words, ^^ she must be made either hate 
or like somebody,'' were ringing in his ears. He 
had thought much over them that day. He was 
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thinking of them now, as he sat, calmly smoking 
his cigar in the quiet pleasure-ground, and look- 
ing towards the glass door through which Ethel 
generally came out. She was coming now. 
Somehow Mr. O^Neil^s heart failed him a little 
when he saw her. She looked so white and 
weary. Her step was so languid and lifeless. 
She was so changed, so cruelly changed from the 
bright, joyous, pretty girl whom he had first 
seen only a few months ago, on the Promenade 
at Nice, that a great fear suddenly took posses- 
sion of him, that after all there might be some 
truth in what he had contemptuously called Dr. 
O^Toole^s croaking. Something else took posses- 
sion of him too, — ^had indeed had possession of 
him for some time, — something that made the 
blood rush to his face for an instant, and then 
leave it again suddenly, when he saw the girl 
coming towards him. 

She was as usual going into the woods, and, to 
do so, must pass him by. Max was stretched at 
his feet, in comfortable contentment, waiting for 
her, and ready to " fall in^^ as she passed. Mr. 
O'Neil waited too very quietly. She was quite 
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close to him now. But though he rose politely, 
and made her a little inclination, it seemed as 
though she had not even seen him, for she went 
on her way without a word or a sign. Her 
guardian^fl eyes followed her for an instant. 
Max's eyes were fixed upon his, waiting for the 
accustomed signal of permission, which, how- 
ever, for the first time failed to-night. The dog 
had started up, and was panting to be oflF. He 
had even made a bound forward when his 
master's voice — a voice that he had never as yet 
disobeyed — called him back, and ordered him to 
lie down again at his feet. It was all done in 
half a second. Ethel as yet had not had time to 
reach the little iron gate which separated the 
pleasure-ground from the plantation, and until 
she did so, she never thought of looking behind 
her. But when she had reached it, she did look 
back, and saw Max, devouring her with his eyes, 
but submissively crouched on the very spot which 
Mr. (yNeil had pointed out to him. Miss Mild- 
may was astonished, but nothing more. No 
suspicion of the truth had as yet dawned upon 
her ; nor did it for a moment or two, till having 
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twice called Max, she made the discovery that a 
higher authority was detaining him. 

What was to happen next? Mr. OTTeil felt 
very curious, and a little anxious about it. Ethel 
herself was hesitating, — ^vrith a tinge of colour in 
her cheek, and a faint flash of the old, rebellious 
sparkle in her eye that he knew so well. What 
would she do ? The girl was debating the ques- 
tion in her mind, — whether would she comport 
herself with the dignity of indiflference, and con- 
tinue her walk without making any ftirther 
attempt to persuade Max to accompany her, or 
would she boldly enter the lists, and see whether 
the dog would not obey her as readily as he 
obeyed his master. Her first impulse was the 
former plan. Of late, all EthePs belligerent in- 
clinations seemed to have been extinguished, and 
the girl was in no mood for a trial of strength. 
She only wanted to be ^^ left alone " she thought ; 
and the fiery will of former days was, she was 
silly enough to fancy, utterly crushed and broken. 
Her guardian was half afraid that it was crushed 
and broken too for a moment. But only for a 
moment. Her hesitation was a brief one. The 
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woods were dusky and solitary, and Max^s com- 
panionship gave her a sense of security which 
she did not feel disposed to dispense with. Poor 
Ethel was nervous and timid now, and though 
she laughed at Mrs. O^NeiFs terrors and alarms, 
it was not so very diflBcult to startle and frighten 
herself. Besides, what did Mr. O^Neil mean? 
What did he mean by sitting there in an atti- 
tude, as she irritably imagined, expressive of the 
pleasant consciousness of a serene sense of power, 
calmjy puflSng at his cigar, and, with such quiet 
resolution, exercising his authority over the dog ? 
What did he mean ? 

All at once BthePs heart gave a great 
angry bound, and she suddenly resolved to find 
out. 

And so she turned back a few steps, and came 
a little nearer, ^^ Max,^' she called out in clear 
tones; "Max.'^ 

There was a little pause. The dog^s eyes were 
starting out of his head. His tail was wagging 
madly with desperation. He was panting to 
obey. And yet — and yet; the old love was 
stronger than the new. Max did not stir. 
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Nearer still came Miss Mildmay, then — 
back — ^witlun a few yards of her guardian. 
'^Tou will not let the dog come with me, Mr. 
O^Neil, will you not V^ she inquired sharply. 
Am I preventing him. Miss Mildmay ?* 
It appears so. I hiow you are/' a little 
breathlessly. 

" Do you ? But surely you can make him obey 
you, can you not?'* he asked with some quiet 
satire, which put the finishing stroke to his 
temper. 

" Max, come ! Max I '' she called again and 
again. But in vain. She was defeated. With 
a little secret pride, she had believed in the dog's 
attachment to her. With a little secret com- 
placency she had gloried in the delusion that she 
had stolen some of his fideUty and affection from 
his master.^ And now this was the result. This 
ignominious exposure was the end of her imagi- 
nary Uttle triumph. 

'^ You see that I cannot. You cure preventing 
him coming with me, Mr. O'Neil," she broke 
out passionately. 

'^ Some people say that dogs have souls, and I 
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am incKned to subscribe to the belief/^ Mr. 
(VNeil observed calmly. '^ Max ! Good dog ! 
Good old fellow!^' And lie bent down and 
patted the animal aflfectionately. 

This was a little too much and would have 
roused slower tempers than Ethel's. Hers was 
fairly roused now at all events. ^^ You are very 
unkind and rude. What do you mean, Mr. 
CVNeil?'' she inquired angrily — almost tear- 
fully. 

^' I have been very uneasy of late/' said Mr. 
CNeil with a pleasant smile, and gently pinch- 
ing his dog's ears. " Very uneasy indeed. But 
now I am quite happy again. My faith was 
tottering, for, if I did not believe in and trust 
Max, I would neither believe in, nor trust any- 
body or anything. And I have actually been 
black enough to distrust Max, — just a little, fancy 
that, old fellow ! There, I may as well make my 
confession to you I I was actually beginning to 
distrust you, I was actually beginning to feel 
suspicious and jealous. Max. I was beginning to 
fancy that a new love had driven the old one out 
of your heart, and that a young and pretty lady 
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had, as young and pretty ladies so often do, made 
you false and fickle. Max, I am ashamed of my 
unworthy suspicions, and I beg your pardon most 
humbly — I do indeed,^' concluded Mr. CVNeil 
solemnly. 

The pallor of EthePs cheeks had pretty well 
disappeared by the time that this harangue had 
come to an end. She was rosily red with indig- 
nation. 

'^ There ! I knew that you had done it on pur- 
pose ; I knew you had,^^ she burst out. '^ You 
are very unkind, Mr. O^Neil — very cruel and 
unkind.^^ 

^' Am I, Miss Mildmay ? But was it not un- 
kind of you to try to steal the dog^s heart away 
from me ?'' 

^'I did not try to steal it. I don^t care whether 
he is fond of me or not V Then there was a 
strangled little sob and a gasp. '^ Yes, you are 
very unkind, when I am so lonely, when I have 
nobody in the whole world to care for." 

Probably she had not meant him to hear the 
piteous plaint, for she had turned sharply from 
him, and, with nervous hasty steps, was walking 
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across the soft green grass. But he did hear it 
for all that, and after a brief moment of indeci- 
sion he had overtaken her, and was by her side. 
*' Nobody in the whole world to care for V^ he 
repeated drily, yet kindly. '' That is not a kind 
speech. Miss Mildmay.^^ 

She turned on him a little fiercely. " Who is 
there to care for V she asked. 

^^ My mother for one, — ^how can you help 
caring for her when she loves you as though you 
were her child V 

" Ah, but she does not ! she cannot ! It is 
not the same thing, you hnow that it is not ! 
Oh, Papa ! Papa V she cried. 

Mr. O'Neil was silent for a moment or two, 
they were walking very fast up through the dim 
woods j for Ethel, half-blinded with tears, had 
instinctively taken the path which she was ac- 
customed to take every evening. 

" Then,'^ said Mr. O^Neil, after a pause, " you 
ought to care for me a little, — just a little, being 
your guardian, you know.^' 

'' For you V 

And though his face flushed at the tone in 
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which it was said, his sense of the ludicrous made 
him half smile. 

'^ Yes, for me V' he repeated quietly. '^ Guar- 
dians are included in the Fourth Command- 
ment.^^ 

'^ No, they are not V^ very propiptly said. 

'^Are they not? Well, I am not much of a 
theologian, and so I will not be positive. Biit 
if I yield you that point, I am suflSciently ac- 

I 

quainted with the rules of society to know that 
politeness and common civility are due to every- 
body — guardians even included.^' 

Ethel's eyes were flashing, but she was puzzled 
and curious too. 

"What do vou mean?'' she demanded 
sharply. 

" What I say !" • 

"I don't understand, then." 

" Do you not ? Well, I will try to explain, — 
will you allow me to ask you a question, and will 
you promise me a candid reply ?" 

" I generally do give candid replies." 

"And you promise to give my question 
one V 
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'' Of course V 

" Then here it is. Do you consider it a civil or 
a polite thing for a young lady night after night 
to come out, to pass her guardian without a word 
or a look, even when he invariably takes the 
trouble of saluting her, to possess herself, with- 
out leave or licence, of his dog, and to march off 
in solitary dignity, and with an air of deter- 
mination which clearly says, ^ I will not be 
foUowed/ '' 

"But supposing she prefers, — much prefers 
being alone V^ But notwithstanding the cruelty 
of the words a faint shadow of a smile, which 
her companion detected quickly enough, was 
lurking about the corners of her mouth. 

" Pray is that what you call a candid reply to 
my question V^ he inquired. 

Ethel stopped short, and turned round full 
upon him, looking a little like an animal driven 
to bay. " I must admit that I do not consider it 
a very civil or poHte thing to do,^^ she said 
slowly, and with great deliberation. 

"Ah, I thought not, — ^neither do I. Well, 
and that is what you have been doing to me. 
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Miss Mildmay, for the last two months and more. 
Now I put it to you, is it very astonishing that I 
should resent such treatment at last V^ 

"No, — ^at least I suppose not/' 

" You suppose not ? but I know that it is 
not. I can feel as well as you, and my feelings 
can as little bear to be trampled upon as your 



own.'' 



He had begun calmly and lightly, almost, in- 
deed, jestingly; but his manner had suddenly 
changed. In his turn he was excited and 
angry. 

Ethel gave him a further glance of amaze- 
ment ; to tell the truth she was a little frightened 
too. 

" But what is the meaning of it all, where is it 
all to end ?" she inquired sharply. 

They had reached the top of the hill now, and 
had emerged suddenly apon the bleak desolate 
expanse which lay beneath it, and over which 
the dark shadows of night were slowly creep- 
ing. 

Mr. O'Neil did not at once reply, he was look- 
ing as he always first tooked from this spot, to- 
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wards the distant purple line of the Castle 
Garvagh woods. 

'* Where is it all to end V^ he repeated sud- 
denly, after a pause, as though he had been 
awakened from a dream. '^ Where is it all to 
end ? It will end by your falling into bad health 
and dying, if you will not try to rouse yourself, 
if you will not try to grow a little happy again,^^ 
he said vehemently, yet tenderly. 

Tlie girl started. The announcement was, to 
say the least of it, slightly abrupt and outspoken . 
" Die V she repeated then passionately ; " I don^t 
care, — I should be glad to die, — I hope that I 
shall die -,' and then she burst into a passion of 
sobs and tears. 

Mr. O^Neil let her weep and sob away, — what 
could he do, what conld he say ? how could he 
comfort her ? She little suspected then how he 
longed to comfort her, the burning words that 
were trembling on his lips, the passionate conso- 
lations that he would so readily have oflFered her, 
— ^how could she have suspected them ? He stood 
apart, and he bit his lips, and he looked at her 
with gloomy, devouring eyes, in which the girl 
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never saw the slumbering passion ready to start 
into life. It was just as well so. Mr. O'Neil 
could only comfort her in one way, or not at- 
tempt to comfort her at all, and the silence of 
deep pity was about the best consoler Ethel 
could have been oflFered just then. 

And so she wept and sobbed till she was too 
breathless and exhausted to weep and sob any 
more. Then Mr. O^Neil came over to her, where 
she was sitting upon her accustomed seat, a moss- 
covered rock. " You may not care much about 
dying yourself, just now,^^ he said gently, " but 
I care, — my mother cares ; for our sake will you 
not try to be a little happier V^ 

" How can I, how can I be happy ever again ? 
Don^t you know how I loved him V^ she asked 
passionately. 

" Yes V 

'* And how he loved me, — I was his only one, 
— his only child, — his hearths darling, as he so 
often called me; we were always together, 
always,*' she wailed. 

'^ I know it all ; I do, indeed ! yet he would be 
the first to wish you not to forget him, indeed. 
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— ^but not to regret him so hopelessly and pas- 
sionately/' 

'^But how can I help it, how can 1?^' and 
then her voice sank. ''And if it were onlv 
that, — if it were only regret, and not remorse 
toor 

It was a whisper, but he heard it, he must 
have heard it, for he was bending' down over her, 
and now he ventured, with a certain tender- 
ness, to touch her hand. 

'' He has forgiven you, you may be sure of 
that,'' he said softly. 

" But I am not sure of it, — I do not believe 
it ; at all events I can never, never forgive my- 
self." 

"Never is a long word," said Mr. O'Neil; 
'' besides, you must not exaggerate, it is foolish," 
he went on a little sharply, "and does no 
good. There were mistakes and misunderstand- 
ings on both sides, as your father knew him- 
self." 

" Did he, do you think he did ? But I killed 
him for all that !" 

" Nonsense ! that is utter nonsense," said Mr. 
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O^Neil very decidedly. "PemicioDS nonsense 
too ; you did nothing of the sort, he was dying, 
— ^we all knew that he was dying for months/' 

" And I did not know it I" 

Oh, how the past rose up before her then, that 
sunny, careless, inexplicable past in which she 
had been so strangely, so extraordinarily blind ! 
"With what a rush of vivid colour did it all come 
back upon her, — ^the white Villa, with the sunset 
making its windows glow like furnaces, and the 
fragrant garden, and the glimpses of the shining 
sea and the valley, and the great snowy Alps ! 

They all had known it! Mr. O^Neil and his 
mother, and the Baron and the Delneuves and 
Madame O'Neil and her son. Every chance and 
passing acquaintance had known it, he himself; 
had known it, and she alone, his child, his heart's 
darling, had been ignorant, thoughtlessly, heart- 
lessly ignorant ; the thought stabbed her through 
and through, causing her exquisite pain. 

" And I did not know it \" she repeated. And 
the girl covered her face with her small wasted 
hands and wept again. Before long, however, 
she looked up through her tears, ''Why did 
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obody tell me V she asked passionately ; then, 
"without waiting for a reply, her voice fell a little, 
^^ Did Madame (yNeil know that Papa was so 
ill V she inquired. 

Mr. O^Neil^s face darkened. *^ Of course she 
must have known it/^ he replied shortly. 
'' And yet— '' 

There was a pause ; EthePs eyes were gazing 
' vacantly before her, towards the west, where 
dark banks of clouds hung over the horizon; 
the chill sea breeze was sweeping with a low 
sobbing sound across the plain, right into her 
face, and through her pretty fair hair. It was a 
cold damp wind, and perhaps it was that that 
made her shiver, for she did shiver suddenly 
from head to foot. 

" You are cold V^ Mr. O^Neil said, in a voice 
which seemed, all at once, to have altered, and to 
have become strangely stern and constrained. 

^^ Yes, I believe so.^^ And with a little w:^ary 
sigh she rose from her seat. They turned home- 
wards in silence, but had only gone a few steps 
when Mr. O^Neil stopped again. '^Miss Mild- 
may, as your guardian I believe I have a right 

n2 
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to make you a question, which under any other* 
circumstances would be an impertinent one; 
you are, of course, at liberty to answer it or not, 
as you please/^ 

He paused and looked at her hesitatingly. 
Her face expressed surprise and nothing naore. 

" May I make it V^ he went on. 

"Tesr 

But he did not make it after all. " Dr. O'Toole " 
he said, ^^ told me to-day,'^ suddenly walking on 
again, and speaking very fast, ^Hhat he feared that 
it was not grief for your father alone which was 
making you so ill, but that you were also grieving 
for something, — ^rather for somebody else.^' 

"Dr. O'Toole is — is very impertinent,^' Miss 
Mildmay replied with considerable vehemence. 

Then the question came at last. 

'' But— is it true V Mr. OTSTeil asked quietly. 

She did not at once reply, perhaps not for half 
a minute, then she said deliberately, " No, it is 
not true V' and she repeated the words a second 
time thoughtfully, "No, it is not true !'' 

" I am glad of it.'' 

And he said it with such deep heartiness, 
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almost, indeed, passion, that Ethel gave a sudden 
start of alarm. 

But Mr. O^Neil had already recovered himself. 
•^ Bec5ause,^' he went on presently in a studiously 
measured voice which completely reassured her, 
*^ I think that it is perhaps my duty to remind 
you that though, for the present, you are not free 
to marry without my approval, that is, which in 
this particular instance,^' and he laughed a con- 
strained little laugh, " I could hardly be expected 
to give, — ^when you come of age, which will be, 
I believe in about eighteen months, you will be 
your own mistress, and at liberty to do as you 
please. Eighteen months is not such a very long 
time to wait,'^ he added rather drily. 

" Mr. CPNeil V 

'^ Miss Mildmay V^ 

" Mr. CVNeil,'' Ethel burst out angrily, '' what 
do you think I am made of; what sort of a girl 
do you suppose me to be ? Do you seriously 
imagine that after — after the dreadful thing that 
has happened I could ever for a moment think of 
marrying Count O^Neil V 

'^ One forgets everything in this life V* Mr. 
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(yNeil replied with dry sadness. '^ In eighteen 
months, pooh ! in half that time/' 

'^But I tell you that I shall never forget, 
never ! -' Ethel cried passionately. " The past is 
dead and gone, it can never return ; besides — '^ 

What would he not have given to have known 
the meaning of that ' besides,' to have heard the 
strange confession that had almost passed the 
girl's lips; but some instinct drove it back, an 
instinct that warned her, just in time, that her 
guardian's ears were .not precisely the ones to 
which she could confide the perplexing riddles 
of her heart, — ^riddles which she as yet hardly 
knew how to read herself. 

"Besides," Ethel said tantalizingly, and she 
said no more ; they had reached the house, and 
she went in without another word. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

Ethel had told her guardian in all sincerity that 
she longed to die. Yet, when she came to think 
about it, she found out that this was a mistake, 
and that life (though just now it seemed to be 
a cheerless and perplexing sort of business 
enough) still possessed too great a hold upon 
her to be parted with so lightly. It was the 
very next morning that she came to this con- 
clusion; it was a fine summer^s morning, and 
the happy birds singing merrily through the 
woods reminded her suddenly that in the world^s 
economy there stiU did exist such an element as 
happiness, and that beyond the narrow horizon 
of her own personal troubles and sorrows, there 
might possibly be a region in which hope and 
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joy still flourished. That they did not, nor 
ever could again, flourish for her she did not as 
yet dream of doubting ; it was too soon for that. 
But, as in bodily illness, a great step towards 
recovery is made when the invalid first recollects 
the fact that there is a world beyond the world 
contained within the walls of his sick-room, so 
in diseases of the heart and mind, when we once 
recognize that outside the tiny circle of feelings 
and sensations, of which we ourselves are the 
axis, many other circles are ceaselessly revolving, 
our friends may congratulate themselves and 
confidently trust that we are improving. 

Ethel was nineteen and a pretty girl, and so it 
is not to be wondered at that a glance in her 
mirror was the immediate cause of the little 
shock which produced this sudden revolution in 
her sentiments about dying. The girl had not had 
many sins of vanity of which to accuse herself, of 
late; others had seen clearly enough how pale 
and worn and altered she was looking, but she her- 
self had seen nothing of it at all, or, at all events, 
the spectacle had made no manner Of impression 
on her mind. Her beauty had become a matter 
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of no importance to her, at least, so she thought. 
It might die and be decently buried, and not a 
tear could be spared to shed over its grave. 

To-day, however, something like a vague 
regretful alarm started into life within her as she 
looked into the glass and saw her visage reflected 
there. Ethel was at all times a frail, delicate- 
looking girl, whom grief did not become half as 
well as joy; and now, when she saw the work 
which grief had wrought, — the white, thin cheeks, 
the dark rings under the eyes, and the cloudy, 
listless expression of those same sweet eyes, of 
whose power she had been but a little while ago 
so proud, — she turned abruptly away from the 
dolorous contemplation with a sharp sense of 
melancholy irritation which was rather a startling 
contradiction to the stony indiflFerence she pro- 
fessed. 

" I am pretty no longer,^^ she thought to her- 
self. " Where can it all have gone to ? " And 
then she looked timorously and a little shyly 
again, searching anxiously for the charms which 
had been so often reflected back into her laugh- 
ing eyes. 
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" I am pretty no longer,^' she concluded 
solemnly after a moment or two of grave, intent 
observation ; and it must be confessed that Ethel 
was not stoical enough to come to the conclusion 
without experiencing a very sharp and dtscided 
pang of regret. 

At nineteen, however, despair is a rare and 
incongruous vice. Perhaps Ethel, in spite of the 
important decision which she had just come to, 
did not as yet utterly despair. Perhaps it was 
because some spark of hope still lingered within 
her that, a day or two afterwards, she astonished 
them all by suddenly appearing equipped in 
riding gear. 

"I am going to ride,'' she announced laconi- 
cally. "They have put my saddle on the bay 
pony, and I am going to try how he will carry 
me.'' 

Now, Miss Mildmay's riding had been, it must 
be known, a stone of contention at Mount Druid. 
Dr. 0' Toole had ordered riding, and her guar- 
dian had counselled it. Exercise of some sort, it 
had been decreed, was necessary for the girl's 
health, and riding was the exercise she was 
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most accustomed to j but no orders or entreaties 
had availed to induce her to resume it. The 
very fact of its having been such a pleasant habit 
in the old life had made it seem impossible to 
her to ride without the companionship which 
could never be hers again. 

And so she had obstinately refused to ride till 
to-day, when those who took an interest in her 
had given the matter up as hopeless, and had 
ceased to importune her on the subject. 

^^I am going to try how the bay pony will 
cany me/' she informed Mr. O'Neil, meeting 
him by chance on the staircase, and looking at 
him with an unconcerned air, as though the 
proceeding were the most natural one in the 
worid. 

^^ Indeed ! Are you ? '^ He was betrayed into 
a momentary eagerness but he recovered his 
composure at once. " Tinker will cany you 
well enough,'^ he went on coolly. " He ought to 
be pretty well trained by this time.'' 

Mr. O'Neil was certainly qualified to give an 
opinion on the matter, since Tinker's training 
had been prosecuted under his own careful super- 
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vision. Ethel had one day, a month ago, 
chanced to say, when they were urging her to 
ride, that if she rode at all she would like to 
mount a quiet pony upon which it would be safe 
for her to go about alone, and her guardian had at 
once searched for such an animal, and, not hav- 
ing been able to find the perfection he required 
ready-made, had diligently set about making it. 
The result was Tinker, — ^not exactly perhaps as 
yet the perfection which he would have wished, 
but still near enough to it for him to make no 
opposition to his ward's sudden fancy. 

" Tinker ought to be pretty well trained by 
this time/' he said, and Miss Mildmay passed 
him by without vouchsafing him a single word 
of thanks for the thoughtful kindness which had 
been so eagerly ready to gratify her slightest 
wish. 

The ride that day was a success. Tinker dis- 
tinguished himself, and proved a ' darling.' At 
least so Ethel declared, coming in after a while, 
with some of the old colour in her cheeks, and the 
old sparkle in her eyes, which made Mi's. O'Neil 
coo with delight, and tell her that she looked a 
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different girl. " You must ride every day now, 
child/^ slie said. ^^ I will not let you off a single 
one. It is the best thing in the worid for you, 
and so Dr. O^Toole has said all along.'' Ce 
n^est que le premier pas qui coute. Persuasion 
was not further needed. Every day Tinker be- 
came a greater favourite, not because he turned 
out on closer acquaintance to b6 the model 
animal which Mr. O'Neil would have selected, for 
he was no lamb, but on the contrary, a spirited 
little horse which required a good nerve and 
clever management ; but, the Rubicon once 
crossed, Ethel found, and^was proud to find, that 
she could ride as well as of old, and was glad 
that Tinker should give her something to do, 
instead of allowing her to fall asleep on his 
back. 

And so she voted him a darling, and rode him 
daily, and permitted him to carry her over ditches 
and hedges, in a manner which delighted the 
hearts of the spectators, viz. the countless 
hangers-on of Mount Druid. Those were the 
sort of rides she took, — ^more- schooling than 
riding. Every day Tinker, amidst enthusiastic 
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applause, accomplished some feat greater than 
the day before, and Ethel, without vanity, might 
flatter herself that she was developing into a 
first-rate horsewoman. 

Mr. O^Neil made no objection. He sometimes 
rode himself, but long distant rides upon which 
Ethel evinced no inclination to accompany him. 

" The roads are so stupid and dull I should be 
bored to death,^' she had indeed candidly replied 
upon one occasion when he had proposed some- 
thing of the sort. And her -guardian had care- 
lessly laughed, and had acknowledged that she 
was quite right, and that she probably would be 
bored to death, and had not made the faintest 
attempt to alter her determination. 

Perhaps Ethel was a little surprised and 
piqued by his indifference, for a day or two after- 
wards she dropped in his presence a faint, a 
very faint hint that some day she would rather 
like to ride over to Castle Garvagh, and see how 
the place looked in this beautiful summer weather. 
But flie observation was made to apparently in- 
sensible ears, and elicited no remarks. 

Miss Mildmay pondered over this little incident 
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with some angry perplexity, and being a girl of 
spirit, it gave birth to one of the sudden resolves 
of which she was so fond. " Don't mind me. I 
will take Tinker out on the road for a little to- 
day/^ she informed the old coachman who ge- 
nerally accompanied her on foot to superintend 
the jumping, and who was, by Mr. O^NeiPs 
orders, always within hail in case he should 
be required. 

"But the master. Miss — '^ objected the old 
man. 

" WeU, and what of the master V^ 

^' He'll be mortal angry if he knows that I have 
let you outside of the demesne by yourself, Miss. 
He has told me over and over again to be very 
careful.^' 

" Has he V 

It was all the remark which the young lady 
vouchsafed. The next moment Tinker was can- 
tering away in the direction of Castle Garvagh. 

It was more than an hour's fast riding, and 
was, to say the least of it, considering the dis- 
tance, and the desolate country, and the bourne 
in view, rather an adventurous undertaking for a 
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solitary lady. But, Ethel, as we know, liked 
adventurous undertakings. The road was new to 
her. She had never taken it before. But an 
inquiry or two to a gaping and amazed native 
remedied her ignorance, and, without the smallest 
incident worth recording, she, in due time, found 
hei'self before the great gate of Castle Grarvagh. 

This same gate had been the object of her ride, 
and she had never contemplated the boldness of 
penetrating beyond it. But now that she had 
reached it, and found it temptingly open, and saw 
the long straight avenue lined on either side by 
rows of great, noble trees, she could not be her- 
self, and not feel a strong, very strong desire to 
go a little further. Tinker, too, seemed to be of 
the same way of thinking. The broad belts of 
soft turf at the foot of the trees, no doubt, looked 
inviting after the hard road to which he was so 
little accustomed. Grass was more to his liking 
than limestone. It required no urging upon his 
mistresses part to induce him to pass through 
the high-arched gateway, and to rest and cool his 
weary little feet upon the pleasant sward; up 
they went — slowly at first, then more quickly. 
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BthePs heart was beating fast, faster than for a 
long, long while. This was Castle Garvagh ! 
That strange, mysterious Castle Garvagh of 
which she had heard and thought so much. She 
was within, actually within the enchanted region 
over which hung the spell of so many conflicting 
hopes and interests. She could scarcely believe 
it. It seemed much more like a fantastic dream 
than the sober truth, that she, Ethel Mildmay, 
the story of whose life had become so closely 
mingled with the strange story of the O^Neils of 
Castle Garvagh, should now at last 6e gazing 
upon the old place which in its silent, solemn 
desolation, was such a startling contrast to the 
din of angry passions of which it was the object. 
For it was strangely, solemnly desolate. Some- 
how Ethel felt her spirits sink, and a sort of 
painful awe creep over her, as she drew nearer 
and nearer to the great pile of grey buildings, 
which was the house ; — ^not a castle, in spite of 
its name — for the castle had been burnt in ^98, 
and its ruins only remained; and this was a 
square graceless building, the vast size of which 
alone made it imposing. 

VOL. II. 
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She was right opposite to it now. All the 
long rows of tall, blank windows were starijig at 
her fixedly. Not a soul was visible. Hardly a 
sound was audible ! No smoke escaped from one 
of the many chimneys. The place looked abso- 
lutely uninhabited. It looked and felt under a 
curse, Ethel thought, with a shudder. The girl 
never forgot that first view of Castle Garvagh. 
The day, which two hours ago had been bright 
and unusually warm, had become now sultry and 
overcast. Leaden clouds were gathering slowly 
together. This morning the weather-wise had 
foretold that thunder was not far away, and now 
the air was heavy with thunder, and the peculiar 
hufsh which generally precedes it seemed to be 
hanging over the darkened earth. It seemed as 
though something were coming, and that nature 
was in expectancy; and even at that very 
moment when Ethel paused right in fi:ont of 
those conntless gaping windows it came — ^a loud, 
fearful peal, which seemed to break right over 
her head. 

What happened after that ? Ethel never dis- 
tinctly knew. In a vague manner she knew that 
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Tinker, whose reins she had been loosely and 
carelessly holding, gave a sudden plunge which 
almost threw her out of the saddle, and bolted 
over a steep narrow bridge, which spanned a sort 
of moat that seemed to surround the house. 
There was a moment^s interval, during which she 
was trying with vain desperation to recover her 
seat, and to regain possession of the reins which 
now were lost utterly, while Tinker was madly 
rushing, as it seemed to her, right into the great 
stone-fronted house before him. Then she knew 
nothing more. A sudden swerve had pitched 
her from her already insecure seat, and she had 
fallen head foremost against the doorsteps of 
Castle Garvagh. 



When Ethel recovered consciousness some 
minutes later, her first act was one which did not 
argue particularly favourably for her sanity. She 
sat bolt upright in the bed upon which she had 
been laid, and said in a low, startled, yet perfectly 
distinct tone, the two words, — Count O^Neil ! 
Then, as suddenly, she lay back again, and 
closed her eyes. 

o2 
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But presently, after a minute or two, they 

opened slowly, and a little curiously again, while 

a faint colour crept across her cold white cheeks. 

Count (yNeil ! Where on earth had the words 

come from ? She could have bitten the foolish 

lips that had formed them. What extraordinary 

train of ideas had shot through her dazed brain, 
and given shape and colour to the first fixed one 

which had become imprinted upon it. She knew 

that she had said the words. The sound of them 

kept buzzing in her ears. But why had she said 

them ? She could not make it out — ^not now — 

not as yet, nor for a long time. 

In her present surroundings there was not the 
slightest feature that she could discover to remind 
her of the young man. 

She was lying on a big bed in an inmiense room, 
and a small spare woman, in a close cap and a 
dark stuff gown, was gently bathing her forehead 
with some cool refreshing lotion. For a moment 
Ethel fancied herself to be dead and lying in a 
coffin, for she could see that the sombre canopy 
of the bed was adorned with hearse-Uke nodding 
plumes, and a sound, like that of an organ playing 
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solemn death-like music, was stealing into her 
ears. But the delusion was a very brief one. 
One by one the mists cleared away from her 
brain, and for the second time she raised herself. 

"What has happened? Where am I?^^ she 
inquired, sensibly enough this time, 

"You are in Castle Garvagh. You were 
thrown from your horse and hurt, but not 
severely, thank God,'' the little woman by her 
side replied. 

^^ Castle Garvagh ! Is this Castle Garvagh ?'' 
And Ethel looked about her curiously and 
eagerly. 

"Yes. You have often heard of it, I dare 
say,'' and she smiled faintly. 

" And that music. What is it ?" Ethel asked 
breathlessly, as the sounds swelled into a sudden 
grand and harmonious burst. 

" That is Lord O'Neil playing the organ. You 
have, doubtless, heard that he is a good musi- 



cian." 



There was yet another question. " And 
you — " Ethel began hesitatingly, and turning 
round so as to face the little woman — "You 



are"— 
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There was a slight pause before she repKed. 
Then she said, ^^I am Mrs. Irwin, Madame la 
Comtesse O'Neills sister, and Comit O'Neills — 
aunt.'' 

^^Ah! I am Miss Mildmay.'' And Ethel 
heaved a little sigh, and lying back, closed her 
eyes once more. 

Not from weakness or exhaustion this time, 
however, as Mrs. Irwin had said; she was not 
severely hurt, and but for a sharp pain where her 
forehead had been cut in the fall, she felt quite 
well. But she had so much to think of — so 
much to try to understand and to realize. Mrs. 
Irwin's voice had awakened so many sleeping im- 
pressions, had recalled so many dormant memo- 
ries. It was so curiously like her sister's voice, 
and like Count O'Neil's too. It seemed to be the 
one point of similarity between the two sisters. 
In appearance there was none. What greater 
contrast could there be than between Madame 
O'Neil's handsome, striking features arid tali 
commanding figure, and this small, insignificant 
woman by her side, whose face would have been 
irredeemably ordinary but for the painful look 
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of intense self-control and patient endurance 
which was its principal expression ? Ethel 
watched it furtively under her eyelids for a 
minute or two, but soon perceived that Mrs. 
Irwin was as closely and curiously studying her, 

'^ How do you feel now, Miss Mildmay ?" she 
inquired abruptly, when their eyes met in that 
mutual, searching survey, and speaking in those 
smooth, soft tones, and with the marked foreign 
accent, which more than twenty years^ residence 
in Ireland had not made her lose. 

^^ I feel better — quite well, I believe — except 
my forehead. Is it cut ? " Ethel inquired 
anxiously, and with an alarmed glance in the 
direction of a massive looking-glass of the date 
of the year one, which stood upon a vast and 
equally ancient toilet-table. 

Mrs. Irwin smiled. " Yes, it is cut a little, but 
your hair hides it nearly. I will fetch you a little 
mirror, that you may see and be reassured.'^ 

And before Ethel could detain her she had 
glided from the room, presently returning with a 
small hand-glass. 

^^Seej it is nothing,^' she said. "You are as 
pretty as ever.^' 
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Perhaps Ethel resented the familiarity of the 
words and the smile which accompanied them ; 
for she rose from the bed rather suddenly. 

" Thank you. I am giving you a great deal of 
trouble ; and I am quite well, I believe, only a 
little weak.'' And she turned pale and stag- 
gered; for now that she was. on her feet she felt 
shaken, and hardly able to stand. 

Mrs. Irwin gently forced her into an arm- 
chair. "No, not quite well yet,'' she said; 
" though you will be in an hour or two, when 
the carriage comes to fetch you. I have sent 
over to Mount Druid to inform them of the acci- 
dent," she explained. 

" Oh, but why did you do that ? I could have 
ridden home. I would much rather ride," she 
insisted. 

"But you would not be able. No; I assure 
you that you would not. You are weaker than 
you think. Besides, your pony has hurt himself, 
and could not carry you." 

This was decisive. Ethel heard with dismay 
that poor Tinker had fared less happily than 
herself, and that his escapade was punished by a 
severe injury. 
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''Mrs. O^Neil will probably herself come to 
fetch you," Mrs. Irwin observed, after she had 
forced Ethel to drink some wine, and that she 
saw that she was looking herself again. '' She, 
her son rather, ought not to allow you to take 
such long rides alone.'* 

"They did not know I was coming,'^ Efchel 
replied shortly. 

"Ah!" And Mrs. Irwin gave her a search- 
ing look. " You were, I suppose, curious to see 
the place," she went on, after a pause. "Do 
you know, Miss Mildmay, that I have been look- 
ing out for you this long time, wondering why 
you did not come before." And she smiled. 

Ethel coloured. " Why did you expect me to 
come ?" she inquired. 

" Oh, because — " Then, suddenly, and quite 
quietly, but clasping her hands together closely. 
"Miss Mildmay, tell me something about my 
nephew. Count (yNeil," she said. 

"What can I tell you? I have not seen him 
this long time, not for more than three months, 
since I left Nice." 

" Nor heard from him ? " 
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^' He has written, but I returned the letters.'^ 

Ethel expected an angry observation, but 
none came. Mrs. Irwin did not seem to have 
heard her. '^You have not seen him for three 
months, but I have not seen him for nearly two 
years,'' she said, in the siame quiet, self-con- 
tained voice. " Tell me about him/' 

" I have nothing to tell." 

*' Is he handsome ?" 

'' Yes." 

^^ And charming ?" 

^^Yes." 

'^ And good?" 

" I believe — Yes ; I am sure he is good." 

^^And clever?" 

'* Yes ; he is clever." 

'^ And you love him very dearly ?" 

It was said in precisely the same tone, as 
though she were merely mentioning a well ascer- 
tained fact; but the sunken, dark grey eyes 
seemed to light up suddenly. 

As to Ethel's eyes, they flashed. '^ No ; I do 
not love him at all," she said. 

Mrs. Irwin looked amazed. ''How is that?" 
she asked quickly. 
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Ethel stood up. "I don^t know how it is/' 
she said passionately. *' I qan't tell you. I did 
love him^ at least I thought I did. But since 
that dreadful thing happened ; since — '' and her 
voice fellj '^ since through loving him I killed 
Papa, 'I tell you, Mrs. Irwin, that I love him no 
more.'' 



, " And yet just now — just now — ^you called his 
name." 

Ethel crimsoned. There was a pause. The 
storm had not yet quite spent itself, and at that 
very moment a vivid flash of lightning, which 
made both the women start and involuntarily 
clasp each other's hand, lit up the room. The 
organ was pealing away louder than ever. 

"I called his name," Ethel said presently; 
" but it meant nothing. I was not in my right 
senses, and something must have suddenly re- 
minded me of him. Mrs. Irwin, if you are a 
woman, and have a woman's heart — " 

^' I have, though few believe it ; you need not 
fear. Miss Mildmay." 

'' There is nothing for me to fear," Ethel said 
coldly and haughtily. 
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Mrs. Irwin was silent. She was looking at 
the young girl, and ^earned absorbed in thought. 
*' At least you did love him, and he loved you. 
Tou love him still ; you must, if yon ever loved 
him, that is.'' She said at last, " May I embrace 
you?'' 

Ethel drew back. For the life of her she 
could not have helped the involuntary move- 
ment, though she bitterly regretted it the next 
instant. 

Mrs. Irwin saw it. ''I know that it is a 
liberty that I am asking," she said very gently, 
almost indeed humbly; ^'for I am but a servant. 
But at least I am his aunt, his mother's sister." 

What could Ethel do ? What she did do was 
without another word, to bend her proud neck, 
and to raise her pretty, blushing face. And 
Mrs. Irwin gave her a silent, passionate kiss. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

But the marvels of that day were not nearly 
exhausted yet. Greater ones were still to come. 
Before the two women had had time to recover 
from the sort of little shock which that kiss had 
produced, a knock -came to the door, and a broad- 
shouldered girl, with naked feet, and a basket of 
turf, not ungracefully poised upon her head, ap- 
peared. What she said was said in Irish, which 
of course Ethel could not understand. But Mrs. 
Irwin translated it for her, looking, truth to tell, 
a little disconcerted and surprised. 

His Lordship wished to know how the young 
lady felt herself, and whether she would not 
come down and take a glass of wine with him in 
the dining-room. 
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Ethel gave Mrs. Irwin a questioning glance. 

'^I did not suppose that he was aware that 
you were here/' Mrs. Irwin answered. ^' Some 
days the thought of there being a stranger in 
the house sets him wild. He is very capricious.^' 

^' But ought I to go to him ? Is he very — V 
Ethel asked timorously. 

^^Odd, you mean to say, or rather, mad. 
Sometimes he is, — generally indeed. But there 
are times when he is quite sane and sensible. 
To-day, for instance, you will probably find him 
reasonable and rational.'' 

'' But—" And Ethel hesitated stm. 

^^ It will irritate him if you do not go to him," 
Mrs. Irwin said. ''He will fancy all sorts of 
things. The old man has strange fancies, with- 
out beginning or end." And she spoke with 
subdued irritation. '' If you fear — If it pleases 
you, I will accompany you," she volunteered. 

''I am not afraid. But — I think I would 
rather you would be there, just at first, you 
know," the girl confessed. 

They left the rpom together; the barefooted 
girl, still balancing her turf-basket, holding the 
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door open for them to pass, and gaping with 
all her great Irish blue eyes, at the slender, fair- 
haired apparition, in the neat dark riding-habit. 
Miss Mildmay returned the glance with usury, 
perceiving which Mrs. Irwin said, ^^ You are sur- 
prised to see such a servant in a great house like 
this ; but his Lordship is poor, at least he says 
he is.'' 

"Indeed. I fancied that all his relations 
thought him rich.'' 

Mrs, Irwin took no notice of the retort, but 
led the way in silence down a handsome, double- 
winged oaken staircase, which led into a vast 
entrance hall. Here was the organ — a fine 
noble instrument. But it was silent now. The 
musician had departed. 

^^What trouble you must have had carrying 
me upstairs," Ethel remarked wonderingly. " I 
knew nothing of it." 

^^ No j you had fainted, and were quite uncon- 
scious. We carried you up the back staircase, 
my husband and I. Not this otie." 

'' And why the back staircase ? " . 

"Because one never can be certain of his 
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Lordship's moods. Besides it would have 
alarmed him to have seen you/' 

There was no time, for anything more. They 
had crossed the hall, and were standing before 
a door at which Mrs. Irwin tapped gently. 
Ethel heard no answer, but probably one had 
been given, for Mrs. Irwin turned the handle 
and opened it. ^.^ There is his Lordship. Go 
in," she said. And she gave the young girl a 
push. 

There was his Lordship ! Ethel was not a 
nervous girl, nor a timid one. But a mist came 
before her eyes just then, and a queer, very un- 
pleasant sensation into her throat. There was 
Lord O'Neil — a mile away from her still, as it 
seemed to her in that first embarrassing mo- 
ment — sitting at the far end of the room, at the 
top of a long, long shining mahogany table, and 
right underneath a picture, which even at the 
first glance, and at such a distance, she at once 
recognized to be his own portrait. 

His own portrait. But could it be? Could 
that handsome, dark-eyed, smiling face, and that 
erect proud figure be the face and figure of the 
dreary wretch before her ? 
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Lord CPNeil had risen on her entrance with an 
old-fashioned^ ceremonious inclination^ and was 
standing still, waiting for her to come nearer. 
Upon all those leagues of brightly polished 
tables, there were but three tiny objects — two 
wine glasses and a decanter. Ethel kept them 
steadily in view as she walked somehow or other, 
she never knew exactly how, up the whole 
length of the interminable room, and reached 
them and Lord O'Neil. The next moment she 
found herself seated upon a peculiarly hard, 
horse-hair chair, with a high straight back, to 
which the old man pointed, as he resumed his 
seat himself. 

AH EtheVs nervousness had melted into curi- 
osity now; a sentiment which seemed to be 
thoroughly reciprocated by Lord O^Neil, whose 
dark lustreless eyes were scanning her from 
head to foot, from beneath a pair of white, 
shaggy brows. Truly he was a strange-looking 
old man, tall and gaunt and spare and perfectly 
colourless, in a worn, threadbare coat, the sight 
of which made Ethel shiver, even upon that 
warm day. A wreck, nothing but a wreck of what 
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had once been a handsome, ardent, living man, 
but was now Kttle more than a galvanized corpse ; 
a pale, spectral image of a life that has lived 
its day, and yet cannot, or perhaps wiQ not die. 

Quite suddenly, but gently, he broke the 
silence in which he and his visitor had been 
openly taking one another in. 

^'What is your name, young lady?'' he in- 
quired, pouring out, with a tremulous hand that 
could scarcely grasp the decanter, a glass of 
dark brown wine, and pushing it over to her. 

'' My name is Ethel— Ethel Mildmay. Thank 
you. Lord O'Neil, but I have already had some 
wine upstairs/' 

^^Have you? Who gave it to you? Mrs. 
Irwin, there ?" And he glared towards the end 
of the room, where, near the door, Mrs. Irwin 
was meekly standing. Perceiving the angry, 
suspicious glance, Ethel was afraid to say yes, 
and was silent. But the old man's displeasure 
was but momentary, if displeasure it was at all. 
" Ethel Mildmay," he repeated ; '' Ethel Mildmay, 
a pretty name. My nephew Arthur's ward, eh ?" 

" Yes, I am Mr. O'Neil's ward." 
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^^ Indeed! Arthur is a handsome fellow, he 
ought to marry you, — ^he means to, I suppose ?" 
and he gave a low chuckling laugh. 

Ethel flamed into a rosy blush. ^^He does 
not — He does not mean anything of the sort, — 
neither do I/^ she protested angrily. 

^' He does not ? more fool he. Well, now, 
what brought you over to Castle Garvagh, young 
lady, and all by yourself too ; you came by 
yourself, did you not V 

'^ Yes, it was foolish of me, but I was curious 
to see the place, and — '* 

^^ And what besides the place ? Come, now, 
tell the truth.'' 

^^I am not in the habit of telling anything 
but the truth, — I believe that I was curious to 
see you too. Lord O'Neil, but I would never 
have come in — never have intruded upon you, 
but that that horrid Tinker—'' 

^' Curious to see me, were you ? upon my word 
I am greatly flattered," interrupted Lord O'Neil, 
giving the girl ^ keen, searching, surprised 
glance. ^^ By Heaven, you're candid, young lady, 
at all events. And who sent you, — Master 
Arthur, eh ?" p 2 
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'^ No ! of course not ; why should he have sent 
me r 

"Because he is too proud to come near me 
himself, — ah, there^s a true CVNeil for you, as 
proud as Lucifer. Arthur would sooner go to 
hell than watch and worrit me the way those 
Irwins do for that scamp of a nephew of theirs, 
— for he is their nephew, isn't he V* he asked 
suddenly, bending forward so that Ethel felt his 
hot breath upon her cheek, and speaking in a 
low startled whisper. 

The girl was frightened. "I don't know, — 
how should I know? X know nothing,*' she 
said. 

" You don't know, don't ydu ?" and the old man 
burst into a harsh laugh. "And so you're not 
wiser than your neighbours, young lady ? We're 
all in the same box then. She knows," he went 
on, with a nod of his white head towards Mrs, 
Irwin, who stood immovable in the same spot 
and attitude at the further end of the room. 
" Shs knows well enough, but she is a clever 
woman, and can hold her tongue. She's worth 
twenty of that devil of a sister of hers, I can 
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tell you/' Then he laughed again, a laugh that 
made Ethel shudder, it was so hollow and mirth- 
less. '' And perhaps Vd outlive them all yet/' 
he went on with a wicked chuckle; ^^ Master 
Arthur and that young fellow and the Countess, 
as she calls herself, and Mary Anne Irwin, over 
there, and that villain of a husband of hers. Who 
knows ! as long as there is breath in a man's 
body there's hope, and I'm not going to die yet, 
not a bit of it, — ^no, nor for many a long day, 
though they'd aU give their immortal souls to 
throw the first shovelful of earth upon me;" 
and he glared at Ethel in the most alarming 
way. 

But the girl was more disgusted than alarmed. 
^^Tou are greatly to be pitied. Lord O'Neil!" 
she said with a shade of contemptuous compas- 
sion in her voice. 

^'To be pitied, what for? They^ve to be 
pitied who see the years go by and their youth 
pass away in vain desires and longings. What 
am I to be pitied for, young lady ? I have lived 
my life, and have nothing left to hope for but to 
disappoint them. And that I am doing, am I 
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not, every minute, every hour ? Every day that I 
live is a gain to me and a loss to them. And I 
have many a day yet to live, you may t^ Master 
Arthur who sent you here, young lady. Tell him, 
with my love, that I am strong and hale, and 
hard to kill, — ^hard to kill. Wishes don't kill, 
or I'd be dead long ago. But the O'Neils are 
tough and long-lived, thank God/' 

Ethel stood up. ^' Mr. O'Neil did not send me 
here,'' she said indignantly, '^ and it is a great 
shame for you to pretend to think he did, — ^you 
know he did not, Lord O'Neil," she said 
firmly, her eyes flashing with a fire that was 
worthy of the pride of the CNeils themselves. 

" How should I know it ? Don't I know that 
they are all watching me, and counting every 
breath I breathe ? So Master Arthur did not 
send you, young lady, did he not, — ^then why 
did you come ?" 

^^ I did not mean to come, — it was an acci- 
dent, I— " 

But the old man interrupted her, laughing at 
her rage. ^^ Perhaps you came on your own 
account then, to see and judge for yourself, — 
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perhaps you're scheming as well as the rest of 
them, for all your fair face and innocent looks. 
But which will you try your fortune with, young 
lady, the uncle or the nephew ? Ha ! ha ! there's 
the puzzle. I'd say the uncle if I were you," 
raising his voice for Mrs. Irwin's benefit, and 
giving her a malicious glance. '' He's an O'Neil, 
at all events ; while the other, God knows who he 
is, — Mary Anne Irwin, over there, knows it well, 
but she'll not tell, not if her tongue were to be 
dragged out of her head with red-hot pincers. 
Catch the uncle, young lady, that's my advice. 
By heaven, what ducks and drakes ye'll all be 
making of the old place when I am gone !" 

Ethel was standing before him now, pale with 
indignation. But the mischievous satirical gleam, 
which she suddenly detected in the old man's 
eyes, checked the angry words upon her lips ; 
he wanted to '^ rile " her, and she would not be 
riled ; she would have the advantage of him yet. 
'^ The old place !" she repeated with cool con- 
tempt. ^' It is a poor old place, not worth the fuss 
you seem to think that all the world is making 
about it." 
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K she had coolly informed her host that the 
house was on fire^ and the next instant would 
crumble down on top of him, he could not have 
looked more horrified and amazed. With a great 
bound he was on his feet, towering above her 
with all his great slender height, and glaring 
upon her like the lunatic he was. But Ethel 
was a brave girl, and never faltered, never re- 
moved her own steady eyes from his. 

^' Ugly \" he cried ; '^ Castle Garvagt poor and 
ugly ! are you mad, child, — are you mad V* And 
sweeping down upon her, he suddenly whirled 
her to the nearest window, and drew back from 
it the faded, crimson curtain. ''Look!^' he ex- 
claimed with tremulous vehemence j " look, and 
say now whether Castle Ga,rvagh is poor and 
ugly,— whether in the length and breadth of the 
three kingdoms there is a more beautiful spot 
than this V 

Ethel looked, and was silent, f<^ she could not 
gainsay him; she could not in common honesty 
and reason maintain the truth of her oontempta- 
oos and slighting verdict. Yes^ it -ma tms, it 
was a lovely spot ; and the little she had as yet 
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seen of Castle Gkirvagh was but a poor prepara- 
tion for the beauty which now, with the sudden- 
ness of a vision, had burst upon her. A green 
sloping lawn, studded with ancient and splendid 
trees. A vast dark blue lake, with many dewy 
islets, green as emeralds, floating upon its bosom. 
Beyond, crowning an eminence, the picturesque 
ruins of a great and noble pile, what once had 
been the magnificent Castle G^rvagh, and which 
now -stood out in gaunt relief ^.gainst what 
seemed to be miles and miles of rich green forest. 
It was very beautiful, serene, and lovely ; in the 
burst of brilliant sunshine, which now that the 
thunderstorm had spent itself, was pouring 
down upon it through great jagged rents in the 
clouds ; and Ethel, gazing upon it, suddenly re- 
membered and understood the enthusiasm with 
which Arthur 0*Neil had once spoken to her of 
Castle Garvagh. 

'' It 18 pretty V^ she confessed candidly after a 
pause. 

Lord O'Neil laughed, and relaxed the tight 
grip with which he had been holding her slender 
wrist. Her words were but poor praise, but the 
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involuntary heartiness with which they were said 
testified to their sincerity and gratified him. 

Indeed it was soon, by no means difficult to 
perceive that, ominously as their acquaintance 
had begun, the eccentric old man had taken a 
fancy to his uninvited visitor, and, after his 
fashion, that he meant to make himself agree- 
able to her. 

For two long hours and more the girl had to 
bear him company, and to do penance for her 
escapade. After all, when she grew accustomed 
to him and overcame her first nervousness, it was 
not such a long severe penance. Lord 0*Neil, as 
Mrs. Irwin had told her, was mad, if mad at all, 
only by fits and starts. His manias were avarice, 
suspicion, and distrust. Whenever for a time his 
mind could free itself from these three spectres, 
which, in the wretched isolated existence he led, 
grew daily stronger and stronger, threatening 
soon to master him completely, — he was a tole- 
rably kihdly, harmless old man, to whom the 
ancient courtly traditions of his youth still clung, 
in spite of the savage solitude to which he had 
for so long condemned himself. 
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Of course Lord CVNeil had a story, or rather 
many stories, his youth and manhood had been 
stormy and wild; he had brought sorrow and 
disgrace upon many, and in his turn had been 
made sorrowful and disgraced. A young and 
beautiful wife whom he, already old, had, in a 
frenzy of love, married, betrayed and dishonoured 
him. Long, long ago it had all happened ; even 
memories of these things were faded and in- 
distinct, washed out by time's kindly touch. His 
wife and her child had been laid to rest in a 
foreign churchyard, before that luckless day on 
which Arthur 0*Neil*s mother had first laid her 
eyes upon those two French girls who had 
wrought so much mischief to her sons ; but it 
was said, and believed, that that false wife's 
crime had put the finishing stroke to Lord O'Neills 
manhood, and certain it is that ever since it he 
had been the miserable, useless creature we find 
him now. 

It was long since a fair young girl, like Ethel 
Mildmay, had brought sunshine and brightness 
amongst the deep silent shadows of the old 
place. Lord 0*Neil, unpropitious and disagree- 
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able as he liad chosen at first to make himself^ 
would not let her out of his sight now. In vain 
she tried to make her escape. Together they 
went thi-ough acres of gaunt, empty stables, 
where in the good old times of Lord O'Neil's 
father, and his own spendthrift youth, teams 
upon teams of horses, the marvel and admiration 
of all the country, had been kept. Now they 
were silent, weed-grown, and deserted, dilapi- 
dated and going fast to ruin ; poor little Tinker, 
with his badly cut knees, and a couple of sorry- 
looking labouring beasts their sole denizens. 
The place was a picture of desolation; not a 
shilling would Lord O'Neil allow to be spent 
upon it ; and rumour said that his trusty steward, 
Denis twin, was as close and avaricious as him- 
self, and that the secret of the mastery he pos- 
sessed over him lay in their mutual sordid 
sympathies. 

A pleasanter spectacle than the stables and 

'oflBces, all equally melancholy in their neglect 

and decay, were the grounds around them, the 

beauty of which no neglect could destroy. Lord 

O'Neil brought her down to the white sandy 
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beach of the blue lake, which was not a lake at 
all, but an arm of the sea ; but, like one of the 
Norway fiords, wooded to its very edge, and so 
sheltered and calm and peaceful that it was hard 
to believe that its bright limpid waters were 
really those of the great Atlantic. Then they 
went through shady paths, amid tangles of wild 
flowers of every form and hue, all the earth 
smelling sweetly after the storm, up to the 
picturesque old churchyard, which the peasantry 
firmly believed was haunted, and for* which they 
preserved such a devout veneration, that though 
burials were no longer allowed within it, they 
still stealthily brought their dead by night to lay 
them in the sacred earth. It was all very green 
and wild and beautiful. Daisies were thickly 
strown over the crowded graves, and moss and 
lichen and ivy crept over the ancient tombstones, 
and clambered up the tottering walls and through 
the broken arched windows of the old abbey, 
pthel was charmed, yet saddened too, — it was a 
sad place; and now and then when the girl 
glanced furtively at the gaunt tall figure, and 
white shaggy head of her strange companion. 
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her heart failed her, and a weird sensation stole 
over her, as though she had strayed into some 
uncanny region, of which ghosts and spirits were 
more likely inhabitants than mortal men and 
women. 

Yet she actually saw neither ghost nor spirit, 
though more than once, she was half-tempted to 
fancy that she did. More than once Mrs. Irwin's 
quiet steps for ever dogging them, and her 
watchful eyes for ever observing them, startled 
and frightened her. The woman seemed resolved 
never to let them out of her sight for more than 
five minutes at a time. 

Now it would be from behind a tombstone, 
now from round a comer, now with apparent un- 
concern walking down a cross-path that she 
would appear. What did it mean ? was it that 
her master could not be trusted, or that she was 
jealous of the favour which the young visitor had 
found, or that she wished to secure some more 
conversation with her herself. Ethel was irritated 
and fairly perplexed by the ceaseless observation 
to which she was subjected, but did not dare 
remonstrate against it. Lord O'Neil either did 
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not perceive it or was too well accustomed to it, 
to notice it. 

And so two hours and more passed, not so 
thoroughly unpleasantly after all. There was an 
element of adventure in the situation which 
tickled BthePs fancy, and kept up her spiiits ; 
yet when at long, long last the welcome sound of 
carriage-wheels was heard approaching, she 
heaved a little sigh of relief, and began to 
breathe more freely. ^' They are coming V she 
exclaimed joyfully ; " they are coming to fetch 
me." 

Lord O^Neil gave her a sardonic glance ; per- 
haps he was afl5:onted by her very visible glad- 
ness at the prospect of a speedy release. 

" Are they ? Time for them,^' he remarked un- 
graciously. '^ So Master Arthur having sent you 
into the lion's mouth will actually condescend to 
come to fetch you out of it, will he ? Very kind 
of him indeed.'^ 

Ethel thought it beneath her to resent the 
oft-repeated sneer. '^I suppose Mr. O'Neil is 
coming !'' was all the reply to it which she 
vouchsafed. 
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But she was mistaken. The Momit Druid 
carriage contained Mrs. O'Neil, her fair face 
flushed and anxious, but nobody else. The fat 
old. horses were blown and streaming; old 
John's eyes were starting out of their sockets ; 
poor little Mrs. O'Neil was all ruffled and flut- 
tered, and nearly screamed with joy when she 
found Ethel upon the door-steps whole and 
smiHng, waiting to receive her. 

" We thought you were killed, child, — ^we 
thought you were killed V^ she cried. 

^' Did you ? oh, I am so sorry, Mrs. (yNeil.^* 

" At least I did. Arthur said that it was all 
nonsense, and that I was a fool to be so fright- 
ened, — good-evening, cousin CNeil V^ 

It was quite a little comedy to watch the 
meeting between the pair ; they had never liked 
one another, and of late years charity had not 
increased. On principle Mrs. O'Neil still, from 
time to time, paid formal visits to Castle Gtirvagh, 
but these visits only served to keep up the 
semblance of friendship, and not seldom ended 
in an open quarrel ; for Mrs. CVNeil, as we know, 
was an outspoken lady, but little versed in the 
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art of holding her tongue, and would on occa- 
sions impart her mind as roundly to Lord O'Neil 
as to anybody else. 

To-day the old gentleman could not resist a 
snarl in the very first breath. " And so youVe 
come all alone in search of the stray lamb, 
cousin Sarah V he observed. " What^s that lazy 
fellow of an Arthur doing that he'll never take 
the trouble of looking after a poor helpless old 
man, — ^when there is a young lady in question 
too ? Upon my honour I did not think he had 
grown into quite such a boor as that V^ and he 
gave one of his malicious chuckles. 

Mrs. O'Neil fired up like tinder. '^Arthur is 
neither a boor nor a lazy fellow,^' she said warmly. 
'' He would be glad to call over to see you now 
and then if — '^ 

And here she paused; a withering glance at 
Mrs. Irwin, who at that moment appeared in 
the background, completing the sentence. 

" Ah, it is to Mary Ann Irwin you object V' 

And the old man smiled wickedly. ^^But 
what can we do, cousin Sarah ? She'll be 
throning it in Castle Garvagh one day yet, 
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aunt to the heir, you know; aunt to the 
heir V 

Poor, wretched old man ! this was his one 
pleasure, his one idea of enjoyment, — to play oflF 
one rival against the other, and to torment the 
lives of all who came near him. To him the 
future was a blank; he neither knew nor ap- 
parently cared what solution it would bring to 
the great Castle Garvagh mystery. ^^ After him 
the deluge/^ But the present was his own at 
least, and to it he clung with the frantic grip of 
a drowning man. 

Little Mrs. O^Neil actually cried with rage and 
mortification when she and Ethel were at last 
alone together in the carriage. 

" The wicked old creature ! the nasty, wicked 

old q^eature V she exclaimed ; " as if he did not 

know, as if he must not know that my son, and 
my son only, will ever be master at Castle 

Garvagh. Oh, Lord ! Lord ! where, how is it all 

to end V 

Where ? how ? who could teU ? who could even 

guess ? Ethel took the old lady^s hands in hers 

and softly stroked them; and doing so she 
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looked out, with perplexed clouded eyes, upon 
the brown, bleak bog through which their road 
was wending, and thought, with a strange pang 
at her heart, of that fervid, peculiar kiss of Mrs. 
Irwin's, which seemed to be burning her fore- 
head stiU. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

About a week after this^ Ethel and her guardian 
had an explanation. It happened thus. The 
day subsequent to the Castle Garvagh adventure, 
Mr. O'Neil had gone away, as he was, from time 
to time, in the habit of doing, on a short visit to 
Dublin. But his absence was a brief one, and 
within the week he had already returned. 

It was a bright, warm July day. The pleasure- 
ground of Mount Druid was in all the glow of 
summer beauty, and nestled cosily, like a tiny 
gorgeous fairy garden, amidst the greenery with 
which it was encircled. It was a pretty, gay 
pleasure-ground, but its beauty only consisted in 
itself, and borrowed nothing from its surround- 
ings. It could boast of no view, no glimpses, no 
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suggestiveness of any sort. Hemmed closely in 
on every side by a thick wall of verdure, it was 
like a jewel sparkling in its velvet case, in itself 
exquisite and complete, yet lacking the rare 
fanciful setting which would have increased the 
pleasure of those who looked at it. 

Ethel, for her part, felt a little weary of its 
monotonous beauty this afternoon. Since Tinker's 
disaster the girl had been dull, and had learned 
to marvel at the apathy with which she had 
borne the dulness of former days. Her rides 
were a terrible loss to her, and already her pallid 
looks were returning, and her figure was begin- 
ning to droop again. And only to-day, alas ! 
had she been informed that Tinker would be 
disabled for at least a week to come, and that to 
ride him in the present state of his wounded 
knees, would be an inhuman impossibility. 

And so Miss Mildmay felt cross and dull, and 
much at a loss what to do with herself this hot 
bright afternoon. Mrs. O'Neil had pressed upon 
her the mild diversion of a drive. But'Ethel was 
sick of those slow progresses along those dreary 
roads, and had begged to be let off to-day, even 
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though a special attraction had been held out to 
her in the shape of a visit to Redfem Park, a 
place about six miles away, in which their nearest, 
and, indeed, almost solitary neighbours resided. 
Mrs. CVNeil had thereupon been compelled to fall 
back upon the faithful Flaherty for a companion, 
and had sallied forth, gorgeous in her best black 
silk gown and Paris bonnet, and in a carriage from 
which every breath of air was, even upon this 
warm day, carefully excluded, upon her errand. 
And Ethel was left with her long afternoon, to 
do with as she chose. 

No doubt about it, she felt it a little long, — at 
least, she thought that she was going to feel it 
excessively long. Her guardiaai was away, and 
they had no reason to suppose that he was going 
to return that day. EtheFs single companion 
was Max, and Max had not been in favour lately, 
had, indeed, been treated with a marked coldness 
ever since that evening when he had displayed 
such a marked preference for obeying his n^ster^s 
commands rather than her own. Yet Ethel was 
fond of Max, and Max was fond of Ethel, — ^very 
fond, indeed, it would seem. For to-day, though 
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the girl passed him by without a glance or a 
caress, and took not the slightest pity upon his 
consciously penitent looks, and shy advances 
towards a reconciliation, Max would persistently 
follow her, and when she found a shady spot, 
and stretched herself, as she was fond of doing, 
upon the lowly grass, he seated himself beside 
her with an air of determination, and proceeded 
to lick her little white hand, which lay listlessly 
upon her black dress, with a very red and affec- 
tionate tongue. 

Ethel could not but be mollified. But he was 
not absolved yet. '^Tou bad dog,^^ she ad- 
dressed him severely. ''You wicked bad dog, 
you don't care for me, not one bit ; you know 
you don't. And you are a hypocrite and a sneak. 
When your master is away you toady me, but the 
instant he comes back, you'll change sides in a 
twinkling, and refuse even to look at me unless, 
indeed, he gives you leave. Get away ! I don't 
like you. Max," and she made a feint of pushing 
the dog from her. But it was a mild feint, so 
mild that Max held his ground, and wagged his 
tail, and looked supremely delighted. 
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^'I did not know that you were capable of 
keeping siicli long accounts as tliat. Miss Mild- 
may/' a voice remarked just behind her. 

Ethel jumped up. She had fancied herself 
alone, yet here was Mr. O^Neil within a few yards 
and smiling at her through some trailing green- 
ery which had concealed him from her. 

^^ Mr. O^Neil ! I did not know you had come 
back. When did you come back V^ 

^^ Barely an hour ago. I came by the night 

mail, but was detained for the morning at , 

and so have only just arrived.^' 

" Oh ! I did not see you, of course, or — ^^ 
'^ Or what ? Pray complete the sentence.^' 
^' Oh nothing. I would not have disturbed you. 
You were reading.^^ 

'^Yes. And you also seem about to read/' 
glancing at the volume in her hand. 
'' Yes.'' 

^^ Pray don't let me interfere with you." And 
the branches were dropped, and Mr. O'Neil again 
screened in, and Et^el, as it was evidently ex- 
pected of her to do, resumed her seat upon the 
grass, and opened her book. 
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Certainly tlie greeting between guardian and 
ward was by no means a demonstrative one. The 
separation had been, it is true, a short one. Yet 
short as it had been, the common rules of polite- 
ness might, it would have seemed, have demanded. 
a little more ejffusion. 

Max, faithful to his ^^new love^' for the present, 
was by EthePs side again. But the girl with 
considerably more vigour, this time, pushed him 
away from her, and when he seemed but little 
disposed to move, stood up again, and looked 
about for another seat. '^I don^t want your 
company, Max,^' she informed him roundly, 
" and so don't bother me.'' 

Up went the greenery again. ^^What a 
terribly long memory you have. Miss Mildmay," 
Mr. CNeil observed. ^'Poor Max! Have you 
not forgiven him yet ?" 

^^No! That is, there is nothing particular ' 
for me to forgive. Only he bores me." 

" Does he ? I fancied you were a little fond of 
the dog." 

*' I used to be, but — " 

" Would you like me to give him to you ?" 
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To give him to me ! Oh, Mr. O'Neil !" 
I would rather not. But still, for the sake of 
peace, I will if you like. It is evident that you 
are of a jealous, tyrannical disposition. Miss 
Mildmay, to which it must be all or nothing. 
You won^t go halves on any account. I see 
nothing for it but for me to give you the dog.'' 

Ethel bridled up. ^^Pray don't think of such 
a thing. I would not accept such a favour on 
any account," dhe replied with dignity. 

*^ Would you not? From me, that is. The 
present of a dog is not such a mighty favour 
after all. But I will not pretend to regret your 
refusal. Max is a faithful old fellow, and I would 
be sorry to resign possession of him. Still, I do 
wish you would be good-natured to him," he 
added with a little laugh. 

" How absurd !" 

" Why is it absurd ? You can't deny that you 
are aJBFronted and displeased with him, for I heard 
you tell him so five minutes ago. I heard you 
tell the old feUow that he was a toady and a — ^" 

" I don't want to have anything to say to the 
dog. He only cares to be with me when he 
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can't get at you. Just now when he was wag- 
ging his tail, and looking so supremely delighted, 
it was because he knew that you were behind 
that evergreen, though I did not. I don't 
want to have anything to say to the dog.'' 

And having delivered this excessively childish 
and silly confession in sharp, rapid tones, and 
with suddenly flushed cheeks. Miss Mildmay 
walked a few steps away, seated herself, and 
opened her book. 

Mr. O'Neil, however, had closed his. Nor 
did he seem to have the slightest intention of 
allowing her to read hers, for he emerged from 
his green hiding-place, and came and sat down 
near her. 

'^ There is no object," he observed, ''in 
screaming at one another, and fatiguing our 
lungs, when there is no particular reason for our 
remaining four or five yards apart." 

" I thought we were going to read." 

'' So I was right. You a/re jealous and tyran- 
nical," Mr. (yNeil remarked thoughtfully, with- 
out taking the slightest notice of this very broad 
hint. 
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^^I dare say I am. What other charming 
qualities will you give me, Mr. O^Neil ?*' 

^^Let me see. I can^t think of any just at 
present. Come, Miss Mildmay, relent. I really 
do want you to forgive poor old Max.^' 

" How tiresome you are ! as if it mattered 
a straw.'^ 

^^But it does, — several straws. Fll tell you 
why. K — ^when I go away, I shall want 
you to take care of him for me — to be, in fact, 
his mistress.^' 

*^ Go away ? Are you going away, Mr. 
O'Neil?'' 

He looked at her. There was something in 
the tone of her voice, a faint, startled ring. 
But her face expressed nothing but astonish- 
ment. 

'^ Not quite immediately. Perhaps not, indeed, 
for a couple of months. But then it is probable 
I shall go, and be away for some time.'* 

" How long? A month — '^ 

"Nearer six. Perhaps even more. Heaven 
only knows.^^ 

Ethel was silent, looking down. Presently a 
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smile, but a stormy smile, played upon her lips. 
" I have tired you out already, Mr. O^Neil/' she 
said; '^you are weary of your rdle of guar- 
dian.^' 

He reddened. "Am 1?^' he asked quietly. 

" I think you are. I am sure you are, and I 
am turning you out of your own home. It is too 
bad. It can't be V^ and Ethel spoke vehemently, 
and in a tone of real distress. 

There was a little pause. Then Mr. 0*Neil 
said very constrainedly and coldly, ^^You are 
quite mistaken. Why should you suppose that 
you are turning me out of my own home. Miss 
MUdmayr' 

" Because you do not like me, and yet — yet you 
can't get rid of me." 

Was she speaking in all simplicity and earn- 
estness, or was she merely acting the part of the 
inveterate coquette she was ? Apparently Mr. 
O'Neil was at a loss to know, for he gave her a 
quick searching glance. 

" Why should you take it for granted that I 
do not like you. Miss Mildmay," he inquired at 
last. 
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" Why ? How can you like me V she replied 
candidly. 

Why? How indeed? Mr. O^Neil coloured 
and bit his hps. True enough. His ward had 
certainly, of her own free will, never given him 
very many reasons, such as a sane, sensible man 
might accept, to like her. He thought of the 
past. Ever since he had known her, she had 
been wayward, saucy, often even, downright 
impudent to him. He thought of the present. 
And in the present, Ethel was cold, indiflferent, 
repellent, yielding an enforced, unwilling sub- 
mission to the guardianship which had been 
thrust upon him, and which he had been as loth 
to accept as she to submit to. The girl was 
right. True enough, if he did like her, he was a 
fool for his pains. But as we know, 

*' La raison sans cesse raisonne, 
Et n'a jamais gueri personne." 

*^I don't know the 'why' or the 'how,''' he 
replied suddenly and sharply. '' It is a matter of 
no importance one way or the other. I am your 
guardian, and you are my ward, and I suppose 
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that we are both mutually inclined to do our 
duty by one another/^ 

Ethel looked at him in amazement. She had 
never in her life heard him speak so drily, 
harshly even, before. 

^'Tour duties do not seem to be particularly 
onerous ones/^ she said with a short angry 
laugh. 

^^That is what I was coming to. They are 
not onerous, and therefore it is that I have made 
up my mind that I can, without in any way 
going against your dear father^ s wishes, leave 
you in charge of my mother during my absence.^^ 

^^Of course,^' and EthePs foot was beating a 
double quick march upon the innocent green 
grass, and the poor little daisies. 

" It is important business that will oblige me 
to go. Very important business. I shall have 
to go to America, and probably be compelled 
to remain there several months. I — Mifes 
Mildmay — '^ 

" Yes.'' 

She looked at him. His face was quite 
altered, so was his voice. All impatience and 
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irritation had passed out of both, and now he 
only looked unusually pale and grave. 

" Forgive me/^ he said, "I believe that I spoke 
sharply just now, but I did not mean it. The 
fact is/^ he went on with a half smile, " that it 
gives me great pain — that it grieves me exces- 
sively to be obliged to leave home for so long, to 
leave my mother and — '' 

Ethel waited for the word, but it did not 
come. "Does Mrs. O^Neil know about it?*' she 
ijoiquired at last. 

^' No, oh no ! And I do not wish her to know 
as yet. I may not have to leave for many weeks, 
perhaps even not at all. It is uncertain, and in 
all cases there is no use in worrying her before 
the time. I only told you because — ah yes, I 
remember, for poor Max^s site. You will let 
me leave him in your charge, will you not V^ . 

" Of course, Mr. O'Neil.^' 

'^ And you will be good to him." 

"Am I likely to be anything else? But he 
will miss you.^' 

" For a while. But he will soon forget to miss 
me. A dog^s memory is after all, I suppose, not 
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longer than a man^s/^ And he laughed, and 
sighed too then a little bitterly. 

There was a silence after this — a silence which 
was, however, filled with the countless sounds of 
nature — the buzzing of insects, the droning of 
bees, the rustling of leaves, the singing of birds. 

" On entendait dans les ramures 
Ces sons qui semblent des murmures, 
Ces bruits qui semblent des baisers." 

Abruptly Mr. O^Neil broke this melodious but 
perhaps painful silence. " What were you going 
to do with yourself this afternoon ?^^ he inquired 
quietly, and in his usual tone of voice again. 

^^ To read, I believe. There was nothing par- 
ticular to do,'^ Ethel replied a little despon- 
dently. 

" But that is dull work. Why would you not 
drive r 

" I hate driving.^' 

'^ Poor child ! You are bored to death, no 
doubt, about it. I wish we had some amuse- 
ment.^^ 

*^No, I am not,'^ rather indignantly inter- 
rupted. '^Tou know very well that I don^t 

VOL. TT. r. 
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want, — ^tliat I could not like amusement. 
Tinker will be well in a few days. And 
then— ^' 

" Tinker well in a few days ! Perhaps so. 
But you will never mount that brute again.'* 

" Of course I shaQ.*' 

" Not with my consent. He has proved him- 
self a treacherous little brute, and I would not 
trust you on his back. One escape does not 
guarantee another. You might be killed next 
time.** 

'^ I might have been killed last time so far as 
some people would have cared about it/* Ethel 
said angrily. But she was ashamed of her little 
outburst the next instant, and tried to cover it 
over. " Nonsense, Mr. 0*Neil. Tinker is quite 
safe, I assure you.** 

^^ I beg to assure you of the contrary. Miss 
Mildmay. ' What do you mean by that speech ?** 
he inquired, turning round upon her suddenly. 

'' What speech ?** 

^^ You know very well.** 

Another storm seemed imminent, indeed, was 
ready to burst. But Ethel, as we know, for all 
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her boldness was something of a coward at heart, 
and as soon as she had evoked a hurricane, was 
generally anxious to hide from it as cleverly as 
she could. 

She started to her feet suddenly now. *' How 
tiresome you are V^ she exclaimed petulantly, — 
^^ catching one up this way. I did not mean any- 
thing particular. I am sure I donH care whether 
you cared or not/^ she added lucidly. Suddenly 
Mr. O^Neil smiled, — one of his brightest, most 
genial smiles. 

" I know that I behaved badly — that I ought 
to have gone to fetch you the other day at Castle 
Garvagh, — that I ought, indeed, to have ridden 
over with you there myself,^^ he said frankly. 
'^My mother gave me a severe lecture on the 
subject — '^ 

^' Oh, dear me ! Not at all ! '* Miss Mildmay 
protested with dignity. 

^^ But the fact is,^^ he went on without heeding 
the interruption, ^^that I hate going near the 
place, and never do go unless I positively cannot 
help it. There now ! I have apologized. Will 
you accept my apology V 

b2 
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" No. Yes. That is — John said that I might 
ride Tinker this day week, Mr. O^Neil. His 
knees wiU be.aU right by that time/^ And her 
dark eyes peeped over her shoulder with a reso- 
lute expression, 

" His knees may be all right, but you will cer- 
tainly be all wrong if you do. In short, I cannot 
allow it.^' 

" No V 

" No V' 

They were looking at one another, and perhaps 
testing one another^s strength. 

" I will ride him,^^ Ethel said under her breath. 

Mr. O^Neil stood up. Perhaps he had not — 
at all events, he pretended not to have heard the 
words. 

" Miss Mildmay,^^ he said very gently, '^ I 
have taken a liberty which I hope you will not 
resent. I have bought you a pretty little mare 
in Dublin, and have brought her down with me 
to-day. She is a beauty, I think, and perfectly 
safe and gentle. Will you come to tie stables 
and look at her V 

Truly this was a case of " coals of fire.'^ 
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Ethel grew crimson — ^then very white. "Mr. 
O'Neil/' she said. 

'^ Well V And he turned round and paused, 
for he had already taken a step or two towards 
the stables. ''WeU?" 

''Mr. CKNeil. Oh, I cannot— I ought not 
to— ^' 

''To accept a present from me. Well, con- 
sidering our mutual position, I think you may, 
unless you have any particular objection to do 
so. Come and have a look at her at all 
events." 

They went together. Ethel could not repress 
a little cry of delight. The new arrival was a 
handsome, thorough-bred bay mare, with a soft, 
gentle brown eye, and a long sleek nose, which 
she at once thrust confidingly into Ethel's dress. 
"She is looking for sugar,'' the girl cried de- 
lightedly. "She wants sugar, just as my own 
beautiM Eclipse used to do ! Oh, you duck ! 
You pretty one !" 

" She's as beautiful a craythur as ever stepped 
in the Phaynix Park, Miss," was the unanimous 
verdict of the admiring audience of stable men. 
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She was a trained huntress too, and had car- 
ried a ' lady of quality/ as the advertisements said, 
^^ with the Kildare hounds/' '^ I have seen her 
jump myself/' Mr. O'Neil told her, ^^ and I know 
what she can do. I have every confidence in her. 
Besides I bought her from a friend whom I can 
trust.'' 

What could Ethel do ? What could she say ? 
What she did was to get into fits of admiration 
over her new treasure, so long and so ardent 
that there was no doubting their sincerity. 
What she said was, when at last she tore herself 
away jfrom the stables, and found herself in the 
pleasure-ground once more — ^'Mr. O'Neil," she 
said, ^^ you know I ought not — ^you ought not — " 

^^I ought not to give you the horse. Why 
not ?" 

^^ Because — oh, I can't. You should let me — ^" 

'^ Pay for her yourself ? Well, you have plenty 
of money. Miss Mildmay, and — " 

^^ Oh, I did not mean that. You are too kind 
to me, Mr. O'Neil." 

^^ You did mean it," he said, looking at her 
with a very kind smile, '^ But you do not wish to 
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pain me by saying it. Miss Mildmay, oblige me, 
— if it were only for once. Accept Eclipse from 
me.^^ 

'' Eclipse I^' 

'^ I christened her so the moment I bought 
her.^^ 

Ethel said nothing, but she gave him her 
hand. 

'' Then it is settled.'' 

" Yes. And I will not try to thank you.'' 

" That is right." 

Of course it was settled, since he willed it. 
With a dazed feeling half of pleasure, half of 
pain, Ethel realized during that afternoon which 
they passed amicably together in the pleasure- 
ground, that it was so. With a sense of baffled 
defeat which was more pain than pleasure, she 
realized the plain fact that, in every little 
skirmish with her guardian, she invariably came 
oflF second best ; that in fact he was stronger than 
she was, and that he knew well how to use his 
strength. Just now had he not carried off another 
little victory ? Had she not been treated like a 
child whose crying is stopped by a sugar plum, 
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and who is bribed and petted into submission 
and good humour ? She would not bear it. She 
could not. The sugar plum was sticking in her 
throat, and she could not swallow it. She could 
not accept such a gift from her guardian. He 
was not a rich man, as she very well knew, and 
he could but ill aflford such an expensive present 
as this. His stud was but a very modest one. 
His own horse, she had heard it casually men- 
tioned, had been lately bought a bargain at a 
neighbouring fair, and Mrs. O'Neills carriage 
horses were as old as the hills. It had been a 
long day, she guessed readily enough, since such 
a costly beauty as Eclipse had graced the stables 
of Mount Druid. And that it should be hers — 
actually given to her by him. The thought was 
intolerable, quite intolerable. Suddenly she 
raised her eyes, which> during that five minutes^ 
perplexed, stormy meditation, had been fixed upon 
the ground. They met those of her guardian. 

'^ I know what you are going to say," he said 
promptly, and with a smile. 

She coloured. ^^But, Mr. O'Neil— " she 
began. 
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" Very well" he said a little coldly. " Eclipse 
can be easily sent back again to-morrow. My 
friend sold her to me as a favour, but lie would 
not sell her to a stranger.^' 

" Am I a stranger V 

"To him you are, of course, and to me you 
wish to make yourself one, — or rather — " he cor- 
rected himself a little bitterly — ^' to remain one.^' 

He spoke not angrily, but in a tone of deep 
offence; and it was easy to see that he was, 
indeed, deeply seriously offended. 

Ethel looked down again. There was a brief, 
sharp struggle, at the conclusion of which pride 
was utterly vanquished and routed. 

"How absurd you are — and how huffy,^and 
how quick at jumping at conclusions I^' this 
audacious young lady remarked in an injured tone 
of voice, and with one of her frankest, most 
charming, most sunnily irresistible smiles. " Did 
I not tell you that I would not try to thank you, 
because I could not. But I do thank you, Mr. 
O^Neil, all the same.'* 

And so the matter was at rest — really and 
finally this time. 
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Mrs. O^Neil, returning in due time from her 
drive, found them together in the pleasure-ground 
still, though it was late, and the dressing-bell had 
already rung. The old lady waa amazed and de- 
lighted. It was the first time since Ethel had 
come to live with them that such a distinct 
approach to amity had been made. It was the 
first time that they seemed to be thoroughly at 
ease in one another's society, and she could 
hardly believe her ears when she had diploma- 
tically ascertained that in one another's society 
almost the whole afternoon had been spent. 
^^I found Mrs. Redfem at home, and she was 
most polite,'' she informed them ; ^^ and I asked 
the young man and his sister to ride over to see 
us some day. They perhaps will come to 
luncheon on Tuesday," she added doubtfully. 

Now Mrs. O'Neil knew perfectly well that the 
Redferns would come to luncheon on Tuesday, 
because she had distinctly invited them to do so, 
and they had with equal distinctness and con- 
siderable eagerness accepted her invitation. But 
she imparted the intelligence thus doubtfully for 
two reasons; the first, that only a short week 
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ago, she had told her son that he really ought to 
marry Alicia Redfem at last, and that he had 
very decidedly negatived the proposition, as we 
know ; and the second, that in her clear mind 
she had laid a deep plan that young Charles 
Eedfem should marry Ethel, and that she felt a 
little guilty, considering the girPs deep grief and 
mourning, at as yet laying the first stone of the 
edifice her imagination had so solidly erected. 
And thus it was that she said with affected care- 
lessness, ^^ Perhaps they wiU come on Tuesday V^ 
which was an unworthy little piece of cowardice 
on Mrs. O'Neills part. 

Ethel, all unconscious, heard the intelligence 
with perfect indifference. But Mr. O^Neil made a 
wry face and a faint grumble. ^^ Dear me, 
Motherir^ he began ; ^^ what a bore I^' 

^^ Arthur, you are growing into quite a bear. 
You must not be so unsociable and inhospitable,^* 
reproved Mrs. O'Neil sharply. And then the 
dinner-bell rang, and they all went in. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

Geavelt pleasant were the summer days that 
followed. Bright, peacefiil sunny days, gliding 
away npiselessly, and quickly, working but little 
outward change, leaving but faintly visible marks 
behind them, yet changing and marking things 
for all that, in a quiet way of their own, and un- 
suspectingly laying the seeds of greater things 
to come. 's 

BthePs grief had not died, nor even grown 
much less. It was there, keen and fresh as 
ever ; but the shock which it had produced, and 
which had so seriously threatened to afifect her 
health, was graduaUy subsiding. And she her- 
self, stronger now, both in mind and body, was 
able to face life calmly if not joyfully, and to grow 
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daily more and more convinced of the truth 
of the great discovery she had recently made, 
that in this same perplexing, puzzling, sad and 
sorrowful, yet delicious life, there was some- 
thing still worth living for. 

They were certainly very quiet days. Now 
and then, a visit either from or to the Redfems 
broke in upon their monotony, but neighbours, 
as we know, were an all but unknown luxury at 
Mount Druid, and except the Hedfems there was 
scarcely a civilized creature to speak to for miles 
around. And by one of those strange eccen- 
tricities which characterize socia.1 life in the 
country, the Redfems and O^Neils, perhaps 
simply because they were one another^s sole 
neighbours, lived on terms which were coolly 
friendly, but nothing more. Long ago there 
had been some foolish quarrel between cantan- 
kerous Squire Redfem and Lord O^Neil; but 
that was forgotten now. Squire Redfem had 
retired into private life, snoozing away his few 
remaining days, in a peaceful, doting old age; 
and Lord O^Neil had become a maniacal recluse. 
The succeeding generation had sensibly, by mu- 
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Mis. O^eOy howerer,. had, as we know^ gi^^^ 
designs on hands now^ and was resolred in con- 
sequence to inangmate a new regimu, Alice 
Sedfem was no longer Toong-; but she had 
lately come in for a fortune, and Mrs, CXefl, in- 
stigated by Flaherty, who, in her turn, was in- 
stigated by Mrs. Bedfem's own maid, was be- 
ginning to become alive to the feet, that her son 
might look farther and fere worse in his search 
for a wife. And then why not catch the son 
and heir for Ethel ? He was a promising young 
man, good, amiable, well spoken of, and rich— 
in fact, as it appeared to Mrs. (yNeil, ready 
made for the purpose. Mrs. O'Neil and Flaherty 
had it all at their fingers^ ends already, and were 
busily hatching wonderful eggs together. 
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And, of course, this was the meaning of that 
invitation to luncheon, and of the many little 
plots and plans with which they diversified the 
monotony of the next few weeks. So far as the 
Redferns were concerned, Mrs. O^Neil^s friendly 
advances were responded to readily enough. 
Charlie was young and ardent, and set about 
admiring Ethel at once. And the sedate Alicia, 
too, seemed inclined to smile upon Mr. O^Neil. 
It was not their fault if the process of hatching 
turned out to be a rather slow one, and there 
seemed to be a screw loose somewhere. Whose 
fault was it? Apparently Mrs. O^Neil knew 
whose it was, or, at all events, thought she did. 

'^Why on earth did you throw difficulties in 
' the way of that ride young Charles Redfern was 
proposing to-day V^ she inquired testily one even- 
ing, suddenly waking up with her wonted viva- 
city out of her after-dinner nap, and finding her 
son by chance in the room, 

"What ride? Oh, yes, to be sure. Did I 
throw difficulties in the way of it V^ Mr. O^Neil 
inquired innocently. 

" Of course you did, Arthur, and you are per- 
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fectly well aware of it, too. And I must say/^ 
she went on with a severe bob of her head, " that 
it was not very kind or considerate of you, con- 
sidering that — ^^ 

^^Considering what, Mother?^' as she paused. 

" That Mr. and Miss Eedfem had the civility 
to propose it, and that — that I suppose all the 
young people would have liked it,^' she added 
with slightly nervous haste. 

^^ What young people in the name of wonder ?'^ 
demanded Mr. O'Neil, opening his eyes. 

" How tiresome you are, Arthur, and how dull ! 
Why all of you, of course.^' 

He burst out laughing. ^^Do you mean me. 
Mother, and Miss Eedfem? Well, we are ma- 
ture young people, to say the least of it. Poor, 
poor Mother!^' And he caressed her pretty 
wiiite hand softly. 

But the old lady was testy and cross, and not 
inclined to be coaxed into good humour so easily. 
" I don*t mean you at all. I sometimes think of 
somebody else besides you, Arthur. Where is 
the use of thinking of you, or trying to do any- 
thing for you, you obstinate, provoking boy?^^ 
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she demanded pettishly. Then with a sly anxious 
side-glance, ^^I was thinking of young Charlie 
Eedfem and of Ethel,'' she observed quietly; 
^^and* I don't see why they should not enjoj^ a 
ride together now and then extremely." 

Her son looked up quickly. ^^ Young Redfern 
only bores Miss Mildmay/' he said shortly. 

^^ Humbug, Arthur ! " 

^^ But he does ; of course he does. She dis- 
likes seeing strangers. She has said so over 
and over again.'' 

-^^ Humbug ! " repeated Mrs. O'Neil more ve- 
hemently than before. 

'' But, Mother—" 

'^Humbug!" she repeated crescendo, '^Dear 
me I Dear me ! What fools men are to be 
sure. Why they can't see the length of their 



own noses." 



"What on earth is there to see? What are 
you driving at? Do you mean to say .that — " 
and he broke off with a flush and a suddenly 
disturbed look in his face. 

" I don't mean to say anything — ^not a word. 
1 only mean to say that — that it is natural that 

VOL. II. s 
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young people, a young man and a young 
woman/^ she added explicitly, ^^ should like to 
be together/' 

Mr. O'Neil was silent for a minute or two, his 

« 

elbow resting on the mantelpiece, his eyes fixed 
upon the floor. 

"I believe that the ride is to come off to- 
morrow, or the day after,'^ he observed then. 
"I think it was settled. '^ Then suddenly, and 
perhaps a shade sharply, though he laughed, 
^^ That will never be a match. Mother, if that is 
what you mean,'' he said. " Young Redfem is a 
good fellow but ordinary — commonplace. She'd 
never care for him." 

" He'll have a fine property some day, though," 
replied the old lady promptly and complacently ; 
^^ and it would, to my mind, be a nice and suit- 
able thing. But of course I did not mean any- 
thing of the sort — of course not," she went on 
drawing herself up with dignity ; ^^ I only sus- 
pect that — that from what I hear that they 
would like it, and — and then as to age, you see, 
and all that sort of thing, Arthur, why they 
would suit one another very nicely," the old lady 
concluded hurriedly. 
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'^Ah, yes, very nicely/^ and he crossed the 
room to the window rather abruptly, and re- 
mained with his back towards her, gazing out 
into the dim, fading light, and at the stars, just 
beginning to glimmer in the pale yellowish sky. 

The lamp had not as yet been brought in, and 
his mother peered anxiously and with a perturbed 
face through the dusky room after his tall dark 
figure. The old lady was indeed troubled. She 
was wringing her soft white hands nervously. 
Words were trembling upon her lips, but, 
strange to say, she had the unwonted discretion 
not to, after her usual fashion, blurt them out, 
until she had at least weighed them. Grave and 
solemn words they were. Her mother^s heart 
was yearning. All her passionate love for her 
son was rising up within her. A cruel per- 
plexity was haunting her brain. A perplexity 
which she would have given worlds, and was yet 
horribly afraid to solve. 

Never since that memorable evening at Nice, 
which preceded the day of Colonel Mildmay^s 
death, and on which her son had horrified her by 
the passionate avowal of his love for Ethel, had 

s 2 
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he ever allowed himself to be betrayed into a 
word or a sign which could cause the old lady 
the sUghtest uneasiness or misgiving. Mrs. 
O^Neil could not make it out. She could not 
understand — hardly indeed believe in — this iron 
will, this stem self-control which could give a 
man the strength to live in the same house, and 
on terms of constant and intimate intercourse 
with a pretty, charming young girl, whom 
he had confessed that he loved with all. his 
heart, and yet to treat her with the coolness of 
an ordinary friendship, the calm, kindly courtesy 
which his position towards her required. To the 
old lady it had been, and was still the most mys- 
terious puzzle she had ever yet come across, 
such a marvel, indeed, that she could not grapple 
with it, and was gradually making up her mind to 
set it aside, and to persuade herself that she had, 
in that confused and dreadfiil time at Nice, 
dreamt those wild, heartbreaking words, '^And 
yet — and yet I believe ; I know that I love her 
with all my heart. Mother,'^ with which her son 
had, as it were, allowed his piteous confession to 
be wrung from him. 
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To some minds, calm and clear as pure and 
limpid water, it is easier to ignore and disbelieve 
than to attempt to understand inexplicable com- 
plications and incongruities. Mrs. O'Neil's was 
one of these. 

She could not understand, therefore she dis- 
believed. She had watched closely and anxiously. 
She had waited nervously and tremulously. She 
had observed first the cold estrangement, then 
the slow gradual tacit reconcilement, and now 
the sort of cool, pleasant fHendliness which had, 
within the last few weeks, grown up between 
her son and his ward. And having observed 
and thought over it all, Mrs. (yNeil had all but 
come to the serene conclusion that she had been 
the victim to her imagination, when she had 
fancied that her Arthur, great, strong, and noble 
as he was in her eyes, and who, up to this, had 
been so despairingly proof against all the fasci- 
nations and wiles of maidenhood, had yet told 
her, actually shouted into her startled ears the 
fact that he loved Ethel Mildmay with all his 
heart. 

Most people, as we know, dearly like comfort- 
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able conclusions. Mrs. (VNeil liked them most 
particularly; and this especial conclusion was 
about the most comfortable one she had as yet 
ever come to. Some months ago, at Nice, she 
had, it is true, indulged in some romantic day- 
dreams about her son and Ethel. Then she had 
been foolish enough to fancy that the young 
girl would make a nice wife for Arthur, and a 
most lovable and seductive daughter-in-law for 
herself. But time, and the course of events had 
opened her eyes, and altered her judgment. 
A nineteen-year-old maiden, her pretty head 
crammed with stuff and nonsense, filled, too, 
with vanity and conceit — a saucy, romantic, silly 
chit of a girl, was, she had quite made up her 
mind, the very, very last wife she would soberly 
choose to make her son's happiness, even if — 
Ah, there it was ; there it was I Even if — Even 
if that same romantic, silly, saucy chit of a girl 
would ever condescend to accept of such a 
husband. Mrs. O'Neil saw with despairing clear- 
ness that she would not, and, being a sensible 
clever woman, to whom the fitness of things was 
habitually the standard of things^ and who> re- 
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membering her own youth, could understand 
why a girl of nineteen would not care to marry 
a man of forty, had resigned herself to circum- 
stances, and had pleasantly resolved to make the 
best of them. 

But to-night, she did not exactly know why, 
some faint misgiving "vvras troubling hei", some 
teasing doubt was tormenting her. Five minutes 
and more passed, the old lady wrapped in per- 
plexed meditation upon the sofa, and her son 
gazing steadily out of the window in profound 
silence. At last Mrs. O'Neills mind was made 
up. She could not bear it any longer. Any 
certainty would be better than this troublous un- 
certainty. Flesh and blood could bite its tongue 
and force it into silence up to a certain point, 
but that point once reached, it should and must 
speak. Besides, was it not her duty to speak. 
Was it not her bounden duty to utter words of 
warning and sense and sympathy. 

'^Arthur ? ^^ she began, tremblingly, at last. 

" Yes, Mother,*^ but he did not turn round. 

'' Arthur, I wish—'' 

This time he did turn, and came over and ' 
stood by her sofa, looking down at her. 
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" Well, Mother, what is it you wish ? " 

" I wish that — But what is the use of my 
wishing anything?'^ she broke off petulantly; 
'^nobody pays the least attention to anything 
I ever say/^ 

Her son moved a little impatiently, but he 
spoke good-humouredly, ''What is it that you 
wish. Mother ? '^ 

" That, — that you would marry Alice Redfem, 
Arthur ; a good, nice, sensible girl ! " 

Suddenly, but quite quietly, Mr. O'Neil broke 
in upon his persistent parent's oft-repeated 
sermon, so oft repeated that every single word 
was known by heart by this time. ''By the 
way. Mother,'^ he said, "I got a letter to-day 
which contained, — but here, you may as well 
read it.'' 

" A letter ! From whom, Arthur ? A foreign 
letter too," as he placed in her hand a thin 
envelope. 

" Yes, it is from Christine Del — Madame 
Barbier, as she is now, I mean.'' 

" Indeed ! And what in the world does she 
write to you about ? " 
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The diversion was complete. Mrs. O^Neil 
was off at a tangent. '^I must say/^ slie 
observed severely, " that I don^t exactly see why 
a young married foreign woman should—^' 

" Nonsense, Mother/^ Mr. CKNeil interrupted 
impatiently. ^^We write to one another con- 
stantly, as it is quite proper and correct that 
we should, for, see, there are no secrets since 
I give you the letter to read. I give it to you, 
because Madame Barbier mentions in it a report 
which — ^which may interest you." 

^^ Indeed, indeed!'^ And the old lady was 
all excitement and curiosity. "Eing for the 
lamp, Arthur; ring for the lamp, there is not 
light to see. What is the report though ? You 
may as well tell me, and then FU read it after- 
wards." 

Mr. O^Neil told her. Christine since her 
marriage lived at Nice, it was henceforth to be 
her home, and to Nice the rumour had come, 
on what the writer said was she believed good 
authority, that young Count O^Neil had lately 
added a fresh conquest to his already crowded 
list, and was shortly to be married to a young 
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and charming heiress, the only daughter of a 
French nobleman. 

Mrs. O'Neil was torn in two by the intelli- 
gence. '^ The impostor, the audacious im- 
postor ! " she cried. '' Here is another fool, or 
set of fools, taken in by his barefaced lying 
and deceit. ^^ But the next instant consoling 
thoughts suggested themselves. '^Fm glad, — 
delighted ; that silly child's eyes will be opened 
for her now, at least, I trust. So much for his 
frantic love and ardent declarations. What an 
escape she had ! Thank God I . Thank God ! 
To think — to think that the goose had actually 
run away with this impudent adventurer ! " 

^^Then wiU you tell Miss Mildmay?'' Mr. 
CVNeil asked a little uneasily. 

'^ Tell her, of course Fll tell her the very first 
thing. I would think it wrong — downright 
wrong — ^not to tell her at once." 

'^ But it may surprise and shock her. Besides, 
it may not be true ; reports are as often lies as 
not, and I thought — ^yes, I really did think that 
the young fellow was in earnest. If I were you, 
Mother— '' 
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Surprise and shock her ! Stuff and non- 
sense, Arthur. The sooner she is surprised and 
shocked the better. I will — ^* 

But she paused suddenly. At that very 
moment the servant appeared carrying the lamp, 
and behind the lamp, with its light streaming 
full upon her, came Ethel. 

How pretty she looked ! Just then how very 
pretty ! Her colour heightened into a delicate 
flush by the evening air, for she had just come 
in, and her fair hair slightly and becomingly 
disarranged by the breeze. 

Mrs. O^Neil looked at her admiringly, but, 
not for the first time in her life, a little, a very 
little, wickedly. Why was the giri so pretty ? 
Why so young ? And why had that wretched, 
uncomfortable suspicion started into life again 
after being so comfortably dead and buriecj, 
that her son cared for her ? 

" Put the lamp over here, William ; here, 
quite close to me,^' she commanded the footman, 
'^I want to read something most particularly. 
Dear me ! Dear me ! where are my spectacles ? 
A letter, my dear,^' she explained with a 
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pleasant smile to Ethel, who, having descried 
the spectacles on the floor, had picked them 
up and was handing them to her. ^^A letter 
which Arthur has got from Madame Barbier, 
your friend of Nice, you know, and I hear that 
there is some very interesting news in it » 

" Is there ? " Ethel inquired, faintly curious, 
but as she had herself heard from Christine 
only a day or two ago the intelligence did 
not quite produce the effect which little Mrs. 
(yNeil had intended. 

' Profound stillness reigned in the library 
for some minutes; at least, the only sounds 
which disturbed it were the ticking of the 
clock and the rustling of the thin, crisp, foreign 
paper upon which Christine's letter was written. 
Mrs. O'Neil, spectacles on nose, was diligently 
reading it. Her son, his elbow resting upon 
the mantelpiece, a favourite attitude of his, 
was standing a little in the shade, and with a 
dark, grave look in his eyes was watching 
Ethel, who had seated herself opposite the urn, 
and was preparing — as she had fallen into the 
habit of doing, to save Mrs. O'Neil trouble — to 
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pour out tea. But though the teapot and cups 
were ready there expectant, she had not begun 
operations yet. Perhaps the tea was not yet 
drawn, or, more likely, the girl had fallen into 
one of her frequent dreaming fits and had 
forgotten all about it, for the urn hissed away 
noisily for several minutes, and the tea must 
have been gradually degenerating into a stew, 
and yet she sat there motionless and abstracted, 
looking straight out before her, yet evidently 
seeing nothing. No, she was not seeing any- 
thing, — nothing, at least, of the sensible objects 
before her. The mention of Christine^s name 
had carried her back to the past, and there 
she was, thinking over the French girPs odd 
little romance, and the determination with 
which she had resolved to be happy, or at least 
contented, and to marry the excellent but 
unfascinating Barbier. To Ethel this queer bit 
of practicality and hard common sense seemed 
a sadly incongruous and flat ending to an 
interesting and sentimental stoiy. To her 
mind it was a dull and provoking denouement, 
the more provoking as Christine invariably 
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wrote to her in a contented and happy strain, 
and had more than once assured her that the 
experiment she had made was turning out 
well, and that Jules was a most satisfactory 
husband. '^ Satisfactory ! what a strange word 
to apply to a husband/' Miss Mildmay was 
reflecting at this very moment with some 
disdain — disdain which deepened the colour 
in her violet eyes, and made her guardian 
marvel curiously what deep thoughts were 
flitting througji her brain. 

It was just then that Mrs. O'Neil, having 
completed her lecture looked up through her 
spectacles, drawing along breath. " Upon my 
word ! '^ she observed, '^ that is news, and no 
mistake about it.^' 

Ethel started, so did her guardian; the 
sound of the old lady's voice breaking in upon 
the stillness effectually roused them both. 

'' What is the news, Mrs. O'Neil ? '' the girl 
inquired pouring out the tea at last. 

^^That young coxcomb, Mary Anne Irwin's 
son, you know, my dear, is going to be married ; 
that's all." 
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"Count O^Neil to-be married? I don't 
believe it, — ^not a word of it,'' Miss Mildmay 
said very sharply, the teapot suspended in her 
hand, and the black, over-drawn tea running 
out all over the white table-cloth. 

A shavp look of pain crossed Mr. O'Neil's 
face, as with a strong eflPort he withdrew his 
eyes from Ethel and turned round to his mother. 
'^ It is a mere report. Certainly it may not be 
true," he observed in a cold voice. 

" It is true, of course, perfectly true," asserted 
Mrs. O'Neil decidedly and waxing angry. 
" There are fools beyond counting in this world, 
and that clever, bad woman, my daughter-in- 
law, will never be at a loss to find people to 
take in and bamboozle. She is bamboozling 
these French people, as she has bamboozled 
many others before this," she concluded with 
significant severity. 

"I don't believe it." It was all that Ethel 
said; and then she suddenly discovered that 
the table-cloth was deluged with the overdrawn 
tea, and with her lips tightly compressed, and 
an ominous flush upon her cheeks, she silently 
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fiUed the remaining cups. And it was the 
QAly remark the girl made, though Mrs. O^Neil 
gave her Christine^s letter to read and tried 
hard to impress upon her that there was no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the intelligence. 
At last she gave it up in despjiir ; BtheVs proud, 
impassible coldness and incredulity drove the 
good old lady wild; but she could not get the 
better of it for all that, and days and days 
passed, and after that first evening the subject 
was by tacit consent dropped, and no further 
discussion raised as to the truth or falsehood of 
Christine^s news. 

It was on another evening, some weeks after 
this, that Ethel and her guardian were together 
in the pleasure-ground. It had been a very 
warm day, and the Redfems and they had, 
during the affcemoon, taken a long ride, for 
commefemme veut, Dieu veut^ and Mrs. CVNeil's 
resolution had carried the day, and produced a 
pretty constant intercourse between the 'young 
people.^ It was warm still; the birds were 
singing faint good-nights, the bees were droning 
themselves asleep, and the flowers languidly 
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closing. Nature seemed to be in a languid, lazy 
mood, and so too it seemed was Ethel, for, 
instead of setting out upon her usual walk, 
she lingered in tlie pleasure-ground, and in- 
formed Max, who was dutifially awaiting her 
pleasure, that she was too tired to stir. ^^We 
will rest ourselves this evening,'* she told him, 
and, suiting action to words, she took possession 
of a garden-seat. 

" Do you know that I was just going to ask you 
to do that,*' her guardian said to her with a smile, 
and drawing near; '^I wanted to talk to you/' 

'' Did you ? '' 

"Yes. I have had my walk, the one I 
believe you usually take, up to the top of the 
hill, and I have had a great, long look over at 
Castle Garvagh, and now — Yes, it is very 
pleasant to sit still here ! '' 

It was a strange speech, and made in a 
peculiar tone of voice. Ethel looked puzzled. 
'"Those 'great, long looks' at Castle Garvagh are 
nothing particularly new, I should say," she 
observed a little drily. " I do believe there is 
not a day that you don't indulge in one." 

VOL. II. T 
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'^ Very few days, I confess,^' and he laughed 
quietly. 

" And I believe too tliat ^Castle Garvagh' will 
be found written on your heart when you come 
to die/' she went on a little disdainfully. 
" Lord O'Neil was right after all. The whole 
family thinks that it is the one place in the 
whole world; and as to you, Mr. CNeil, you 
think of nothing else but it.'' 

" Do I not ? " he asked quickly ; then after a 
moment's pause, "Any true O'Neil must be 
fond of the old place," he said quietly. 

Any true O'Neil ! Ethel recollected suddenly 
the mocking gaiety with which Count O'Neil 
had laughed at his relation's ardent, enthusiastic 
attachment to the '^ old place." 

Very abruptly she said, — ^plucking to pieces as 
she spoke, a beautiful, tardy ^ Gloire de Dijon,' 
which Charlie Redfem had brought her that 
day, — "Do you think it is true that Count 
O'Neil is going to be married, Mr. O'Neil ?" 

" You say not. Miss Mildmay." 

" But I don't know for certain ; how should I ? 
Is it true, Mr. O'Neil ? " 
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'^ I can^t give you certain information. I have 
heard again that it is — ^from another source/' 

She was silent for a minute or two, tapping 
the ground with her foot. When she spoke 
again it was on quite a different subject. '^ I 
declare that the leaves are turning already/' she 
said; ^^ surely summer is not over ! " 

^' Nearly ; we are in the middle of September 
now." 

^^ Is it possible ! " 

It was possible, — true. Noiselessly the 
summer had glided away, as quiet, peaceful 
times do glide, slipping like running water 
through our careless fingers; and now golden 
autumn was tipping the ends of her trailing, 
flowery garment. 

^'Then time has passed quickly at Mount 
Druid, has it ? " he inquired, 

^'Tes it has, very quickly. I can hardly 
believe that I have been here nearly five months 



now." 



" Can you not ? I am glad to hear it," 
" This time next year," Ethel went on laugh- 
ing, '^ you shall have nearly got rid of me, Mr. 
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O^NeU; your guardianship wiUbe drawing to an 
end. My birthday is, you know, the first day 
of the new year. Next New-Tear's Day I shall 
be twenty, and the one after that — ** 

^' Twenty-one and free. What a joyful New- 
Year's Day it will be. Miss Mildmay, will it 
not ? '' 

'' To you, Mr. O'NeH.'' 

'' To you.'' 

" It would be exceedingly ungrateful of me to 
say so," Ethel said demurely. "You are very 
kind to me." 

"A bearable guardian after all. Leave out 
the gratitude though, and tell the truth." 

Ethel looked about her, at the golden-tipped 
trees, at the sleeping flowers, at the long, deep 
shadows, at the grey, friendly old house. 

" I am sure that I shall be very sorry to leave 
Mouilt Druid," she said simply and earnestly. 

There was a pause ; then suddenly she asked, 
" You said that you wanted to speak to me, Mr. 
O'Neil. What was it about ? " 
/' Did I ? Oh ! yes." But he did not speak 
for all that. 
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'^ What was it about ? '^ she repeated. Then, 
" By the way, you told me nearly two months 
ago that you would probably go away for some 
time; to America I believe. Do you remember? 
You have altered your plans of course ? *' 

" Altered them ? Why should I have altered 
them?'^ 

^^ Because I have heard nothing more on the 
subject/^ 

''Have you not? No, of course not.'' He 
was speaking like a man in a dream, and Ethel 
looking at him wonderingly saw that there was 
a dazed, peculiar expression in his eyes, such as 
she had never seen there before. ''No, of 
course not,'' he repeated. "And yet I am 
going away to-morrow. Miss Mildmay. It was 
what I wished to tell you. Toull take care of 
Max for me, will you not?" he added with a 
faint smile, and bending^ down to caress the dog. 
To-morrow, Mr. CNeil ? " 
Yes, to-morrow; I hate preparations and 
leave-takings, and so — I have not told my 
mother yet," he added hastily. 

" Not told her ? Poor,, poor Mrs. CNeil ! " 
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